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For Full Volume 
Flavorful Hearth 
Products. . . 
Use 


IMCO SPECIAL 
High Gluten 
Flour! - 








hearth-type bread and rolls. 


IMCO SPECIAL, International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved” High 
Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth produets. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 
and only the finest high protein wheats are selected to 
be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 
this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 
strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 


production requirements. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





“Bokery-Proved” —Trademork 





Help Yourself to Profits! 


It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 
secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 














STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes. doughnut: 


oo) 41 no lato Ml olelailol NVM oleL dle Me lolele 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


mallow and other toppings 


Truly —a remorkable pair! 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS RYE FLOURS 
BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ’ LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD"' RYE FLOURS 




















of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mills of Amtico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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A loaf of bread, an hour's worship 


“Not by bread alone —" 


You know yourself there’s a good deal more 
to keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


Piling into the car for a day's outing. . . raking 
leaves on an autumn afternoon .. . having a bar- 
becue in your own backyard, 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn’t it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 

Without even trying, you'll provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 


have ? 





He restoreth your soul... (ty Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





both are better shared 
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Package your feed in the new 


Bemis “Edge-Lock” Seam burlap bags 


... youll please-and WIN-customers ! 





With conventional adit. burlap seams, the yarns fray like this With Bemis “Edge-Lock”” flit. burlap bags, there is no fray- 
when a bag has made several trips. Loose yarns may get into ing, no loose yarns to clog the machinery. You can get many 
the feed and clog automatic feeder machinery. Such raveling extra trips from each bag, thus reducing your bag cost. There 
necessarily limits the life of the bag. is a big sales advantage in the neater bag, too. 


Bemis “Edge-Lock”...the ravelproof seam... 
is the most important improvement in burlap 
bag design in many years. /t’s another Bemis 
first! Begin right now to use this customer- 
pleasing package! 








Sse 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Unitormit 
VA 


the priceless quality in flour 


(7 3 


yours always with . . . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE- cake flour 
foene) Gi 3 KIN G—cookie a 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge 


1 Of y soft wheat graham 


d dough-up flour 


flour 


GRAHAM KING 


low viscosity flour 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,searTr ez, u.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Easteew REPResenTaTive, 25 Beaver Street, New Youre Orrr 
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where in the world... 





--. could you find better location for a flour mill? 


LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 
brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro- 
ducing areas . . . selected discriminately from districts producing 
the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 

LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY 


ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 


Selection and blend. 


assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 


bread customers will demand. 


LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY 


brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans- 


This select flour is 


portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 


gateways ... fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
Ze HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
o\/? LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


ORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“%"4!°- 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAIN ED 


of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


aA 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





pS 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














1S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
| OATMEAL 
ae 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








WESTERN CAHABA- IT’S BETTER 
og Wil mi 


y y/2 2 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 
NELSON yo ~ CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Offices TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 


FOR BEST 


RESULTS, 


YOU CHOOSE A 
THOROUGHLY 


TESTED 


FORMULA 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN KAISER ROLLS AND HEARTH BREADS 


FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 


Sweet Loaf 
Special 


Eaco 
Sunburst 
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Gold Heart 

Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 

Powerful 

Baltic 

American Beauty 


Special 


.. . The only flour you can depend 
on to give you the booming volume 
and “‘live”’ flavor that connoisseurs 
of Kaiser Rolls and hearth breads 
demand! 

Because we know that flour used for 
Kaiser Rolls can’t be even ‘“‘a little 
off,”” we virtually hand pick the 
wheat for Kyrol.. . give it 18 major 
lab checks alone . . . and test bake 
it every week. When it leaves our 
mill, we know how each sack or car- 
load of Kyrol will perform. We 
know, for instance, that Kyrol will 
give you remarkable bench and fer- 
mentation tolerance—that you will 


NEEDS... 


American Beauty 
Bakers 
Reliable 


Bi 


American Beauty 
Cake 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 


HIGH GLUTEN 


choose KYROL High Gluten Flour! /“hon"| 








find no variation in performance from 
batch to batch, year to year. Above 
all, we know Kyrol will give you 
golden-crusted beauties that sell and 
build your reputation. 
Choose Kyrol-—the industry's 
quality standard for premium high- 
gluten spring wheat flour! 

* * o 
For you: 179 laboratory developed 
and bakery-tested formulas, covering 
all phases of bake shop operation. Ask 
your Russell-Miller representative for 
a copy of our compact, spiral-bound 
book, “‘Bakers’ Aid’’— or write us 
direct. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
aha flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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WELCOME ABOARD! 





That's what every production man says when he sees 
Commander-Larabee flour being stocked in his warehouse 
or being pumped into his bulk tanks... because from 

any Commander-Larabee flour he expects... and gets... 
flour performance that's close to miraculous... every time! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Korea, Chile Take 
PL 480 Benefits 


WASHINGTON—New deals under 
the tern of Public I 18O) an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture iwolve Chil nd Korea 

Amon the urplus ricultural 
commoditt to be taken by Korea in 
exchange |! Korean currency are 
wheat t the value of $6.4 million 
coverin 170,000 bu ind 8,773,000 
bu. barley costing $11.5 million. These 
commodith ire expecte d to be 
trong factors in stabilizir the coun- 
try’s e ind in raisi! the food 
consumption level 

The total value of the Korean deal 

$43.8 million, ineludi: certain 
ocean transportation cost 

Chile is to receive surpluses to the 

ilue of $34.6 million cluding 3.7 
million bushels of wheat ilued at 


$6,220,000. Payment will be in Chilean 


currency 

Sal under both progr will be 
made by private U.S. traders and 
purchase thorizations will be issued 
hortly 
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Senate Approves Farm Bill; Measure 
Gets Disapproval of Administration 


WASHINGTON~—-The Senate com- 


pleted action on its farm bill this 
week, adopting it by a vote of 93 
to 2 


The Senate adopted the number of 
the House passed bill at the last ses- 
sion and substituted its bill for the 
House measure which was numbered 
HR 12. The Senate appointed a con- 
ference committee and sent the 
measure to the House where similar 
conference members must be ap- 
pointed by the House to meet with 
the Senate conference body 


The Senate conferees are Allen 
Ellender (D., La.), Olin Johnston 
(D., S.C.), Spessard Holland (D., 


Fla.), George Aiken (R., 
Milton Young (R., N.D.) 

The lineup reflects a committee 
which ordinarily votes for rigid price 
supports 

Following the passage of the Senate 
bill, Republican congressional leaders 
met at the White House and after 
the meeting, Sen. William Knowland 
(R., Cal.), minority leader of his 
party in the Senate, said that the bill 
in its present form was unacceptable 
to the White House and unless modi- 
fied in major aspects by the 
ference that it would be vetoed 

Before final passage the Senate 
adopted another amendment which is 


Vt.), 


enate Farm Bill May 
Be Headed for Veto 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON A body blow was 
delivered last week to administration 
hopes that an acceptable farm bill 
will from the Senate. On 
March 15, by the margin of one vote, 
the Senate approved a provision of 
the Senate bill which would apply the 
old and new parity 


emerge 


choice between 





Senate’s PL 480 Amendments 
Affect Allocations of Freight 


WASHINGTON-—The p ions of 
Public La 180 have been amended 
ubstant through Sen iction 
mn freight harges for U.S. relief 
hipment f agricultu irplus 
commoditi nd for the processing 
of such nodities int ise for 
home titutional Ist These 
umendment ould require the fed 
eral vernment to pay oce freight 
charge 1 shipments of tural 
commodit vhich have been donated 
to recognized charitabl zations 
und for the Commodity Credit Corp 
to pay the ¢ of process! of raw 
agricultur nmodities for institu 
tional us r for use b tne weedy 
Previous! the Senate had dopted 
1 provision of the pendin bill 
which would have included public 
instituti ncluding prisor s be 
ing eligi institutiona erage 

The first f these amend nts was 
ce ned t ( rrect a tecnni con 
dition h charitable rganiza 
tions cou CCC stocks of bull 
rau ce d at export | tions 
but the reliel rganizatior vere re 
quired to pick up the bill 1 ocean 
! it. Th mendment to the rm 
law would, in the case of Title 1 and 
Pith f th farm law 1954, pe 
mit the nent t pay | of 
the ocean freight on such export snip 
nents by charitable organizations 

The t ersial aspect { thes 
amendment es in the cation of 
the mon f these pur] The 
opposition to these amendment st 
ed its case n the allocatior f these 
charges to the farm program itself 
They contended that it hould be 
charged elsewhere. The same type of 


eloped over the 50-50 


controvers} 


~~ 


allocation of flag ships on bulk car- 
goes under international aid pro- 


grams 


The provision of the pending bill 
to knock out the 50-50 allocation 
of U.S. flag ships on aid programs 
was adopted by the Senate last 


week and will later be subject to 
congressional action in a separate 
measure which would only affect bulk 
commodity shipments under provi- 
sions of PL 480 

Congress 
tive 


and federal administra- 
divide sharply outside 
of party lines on this measure with 
the maritime the union de- 
manding that half of U.S. financed aid 


agencies 


states of 


programs for bulk shipments pro- 
ceed in U.S. flag ships, whereas the 
farm states insist that this require- 


abating sales of 


commodities 


ment 1s 
cultural 
dropped 

The issue is primarily one of allo- 
cation of the charges but it may be 
that cannot be reasonably de- 
bated in legislative proposals within 
the chambers of Congress and might 
more properly be a matter for studied 
discussion in congressional. commit- 
tees. 


US. agri- 


and should be 


one 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF +e-— 


BALTIMORE EXPORTS DECLINE 
BALTIMORE~Joint January- 
February grain receipts reported by 
the Port of Baltimore were 16,812,000 
bu., compared with 15,454,000 bu. for 
the same months in 1955 
the two months 
14,305,000 bu., a de- 
cline of nearly 1.5 million bushels 
from the same two months of 1955 
when the total was 15,821,000 bu. 


Grain exports for 


this year were 


standards for the basic commodities 
of wheat, corn, peanuts and cotton 
This amendment to the Farm Act of 
1949 would increase the parity price 
for wheat by 13¢ and the parity price 
of corn by 9¢, according to U.S, De 
partment of Agriculture technicians 

Surveying the legislative results 
that have occurred during the Senate 
debate which has involved considera- 
tion of more than four score amend- 
ments to the Senate bill, Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D., N.M.) caustically 
remarked that the bill resembled a 
Christmas tree with something on it 
for everybody, 

There is some feeling that the dual 
parity restoration item is one of three 
provisions especially objectionable to 
the administration 

The deterioration of the adminis 
tration position during the Senate 
debate appeared to have started when 
Sen. Price Daniels (D., Texas) offered 
an amendment to one made by Sen 
Bourke Hickenlooper (R., lowa). Sen 
Hickenlooper had proposed that to 
open the way for Corn Belt farmers 
to participate in the soil bank 
visions, particularly its 
program, acreage allotments 
for corn be discarded for this 
year; that a farm acreage reserve 
for the commercial Corn Belt be e 
tablished at 51 million acres, replac 
ing the already announced 43 million 
acre allotments for 1956; and that 
Corn Belt farmers be given soil bank 
certificates to compensate them for 
such reductions from the 51 million 
acre farm reserve base to the extent 
that each farm reduced its pro rata 
share of the farm reserve allotment 
It was clearly that under 
the national commercial Corn Belt 
allotment for 1956 of 43 million acres 


pro 
acreage re 
serve 


erop 


foreseen 


that few if any corn farmers could 
comply to meet soil bank require 
ments 


In most respects the Hickenlooper 
amendment seemed acceptable to the 
Senate after some minor adjustments 
had agreed upon but at that 
point Sen. Daniels offered a further 
modifying proposal which would bring 
oats, rye, barley and grain sorghums 
into the scheme of things for the 
crops of 1957 and later. The pro- 
posal was that those minor feed 
grains would be mandatorily price 
supported at 95% of the cash price 
support level for corn in the com- 


(Continued 


been 


on page 21) 


seen as 
tration 

This proposal, sponsored by 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.), would 
the quantity of set asides of 
cotton and corn and in so 
remove them from the cal 
culations in which the price support 
level for those commodities under the 
flexible price support provision of the 
1949 act is figured 

The amendment has the effect of 
attaining higher price support levels 
for those commodities through a 
‘back door” approach and would just 
about completely reverse the previous 
Senate amendment which rejected in 
principle the return of rigid high level 
price supports 

On the basis of the set asides estab- 
lished in Sen. Humphrey's amend- 
ment, a corn set aside is fixed at 250 
million bushels which would have 
little if any effect on the price sup- 
port level for that crop 

In the case of wheat the 
partment of Agriculture would be 
riven a aside range of between 
750-800 million bushels which, accord- 
ing to USDA, would make the price 
support level for that crop next year 
about 84-85% of parity 

In addition the Senate, in its clos- 
ing hours of debate, 
amendment offered by Sen. Holland 
which would make participation in 
the soil bank mandatory on crops as 
a condition of eligibility for price 
support. 

Following the session of the Repub- 
lican leaders at the White House, 
Sen. Knowland’s statement of the at- 
titude of the White House in disap 
proval of the bill as passed reflects a 
condition which Sen. Aiken has fore 
cast 


objectionable to the adminis 
Sen 
increase 


wheat, 
doing, 


U.S. De- 


adopted an 


consistently 
Faint hopes that a conference com- 
mittee can refine the measure to meet 


White House objections are being 
uttered but the composition of the 
expected White House conference 
group and the top heavy high price 
support leanings of the Senate com 
mittee fail to support any enthu- 
siasm. It appears now that unless 
there is a complete but unthinkable 
reversal of attitude by House con 
ference committee member that 


farm legislation 


Impasse 


has now reached an 





NEW IWA 
PROSPECTS DIM 


Prospects for a new International 
Wheat Agreement, to succeed the 
present pact on Aug. 1, 1056, are 
growing dimmer, even though Swe- 
den and Argentina are reported to 
be willing to join up with the original 
exporters, the U.S., Canada, Australia 
and France. 

The exporters refuse to consider 
any reduction in the maximum price 
though they are willing to come to 


terms on the minimum. The main 
stumbling block, however, is the 
low level of quotas desired by the 


importers, This reduction in com- 
mitments is all the more weakening 
to the prospects of a new pact be- 
cause of the expected membership 
of two additional exporters, 

Meetings are still being held, but 
observers think that the chances of 
a new IWA in its present form have 
faded, 
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CCC Authorized to Buy Storage Bins 
For Up to 100 Million Bushels of Grain 


WASHINGTON--Purchase by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. of additional 
standard-type grain storage bins with 
a capacity of up to 100 million bushels 
has been authorized by the CCC board 
of directors to assure adequate stor- 
age for the take-over next summer 
and fall of 1955-crop grains under 
price support. 

Details, including bin specifications, 
bid due date and other information 
will be announced later. 

By announcing anticipated bin pur- 
chases at an early date, as indicated 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report on storage plans, the 
USDA said it hopes to provide ample 
time for preliminary planning on the 
part of suppliers and others, and the 
purchase and erection of bins should 
be early enough to insure adequate 
space as corn and other grains are 
taken over. 

The extremely heavy movement of 
1955-crop corn under price support, 
totaling 306 million bushels through 
Feb. 15, indicates a major storage 
problem for CCC this summer and 
fall, according to USDA. Additional 
space will be required for handling 
take-over of the probable near-record 
quantities of corn put under the 1955 
support operation. 

Even though CCC has sizable stor- 
age capacity and has tried to move 
ites inventory into useful outlets, 
USDA officials say the storage prob- 
lem still remains acute, The CCC cur- 
rently has large holdings of grains 
and related commodities. 

In bin-type storage, the CCC has a 
capacity of approximately 884 million 
bushels. In addition, more than 85 
million bushels of wheat are stored 
in 373 ships of the U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration Reserve Fleet at East 
and West Coast anchorages, 

The purchase of bins by the CCC 
will not lessen the need for farmers 
to take the necessary steps to pro- 
vide adequate storage for their 1956 


Contracts Under 
PL 480 Pass 
Billion Dollar Mark 


WASHINGTON ~— Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, seeretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced that agreements totaling $1.2 
billlon have been signed for export 
sale of surplus U.S. agricultural com- 
modities, under Title I of Public Law 
180, the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The program has helped maintain 
U.S. wheat exports, despite increased 
foreign competition, Mr, Benson said, 
An estimated 40% of all U.S. wheat 
exports are now moving as a result 
of Tithe I arrangements, To date, 20,- 
908,000 bu. of wheat have been pro- 
grammed (a market value of $208 
million, CCC cost of $406.8 million). 
Through January, 64 million bushels 
had been exported, 

The law provides for sale of com- 
modities to friendly foreign countries 
for their currencies, thereby helping 
meet convertibility and dollar short- 
age problems and facilitate export of 
farm surpluses, 

The $1.2 billion of Title I commit- 
ments since of the fall of 1954 is 
based on Commodity Credit Corp. 
value of commodities, It represents 
well over $900 million export value of 
commodities, The mark was attained 
last week with the signing of agree- 
ments with Chile, Korea, and Turkey. 





crops, USDA warns. Any bins pur- 
chased by CCC will be used only for 
the storage of government-owned 
grains. The bins will be used only in 
areas where commercial facilities are 
limited and are needed for storing 
production from the 1956 harvest 

The USDA anticipates the purchase 
of standard bins of 3,250 bu. capacity 

USDA officials have indicated that 
the storage situation will be kept un- 
der continuous review. The record 
total stocks of both food and feed 
grains now in government, farmer 
and commercial inventories indicate 
a continuing tight storage situation 
for this summer and fall, they say 

USDA has stated that every effort 
will be made to manage CCC stocks 
in such a way as not to plug com- 
mercial channels during the period of 
heavy producer marketing of 1956 
crops. 


MILLER 





NEW BREAD — Food Specialties, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., has developed 


the bread mix shown above. The 
package contains a baking pan, two 
bags of bread mix, two packets of dry 
yeast, one packet of garlic powder 
and one packet of cinnamon mix. Be- 
cause of the new “Qwik Bread” pack- 
age-to-oven method, the housewife 
can make white bread, garlic bread 
and cinnamon bread. 





Report on Planting Intentions 
Shows Rise in Wheat Acreage 


WASHINGTON In its official re- 
port on farmers’ planting intentions 
for 1956, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture indicates a wheat crop of 
923 million bushels and a corn crop 
of about three billion. All wheat last 
year amounted to 938 million bu 

For wheat this report shows that 
the spring wheat area acreage will be 
up one million acres on the basis of 
March 1 intentions of farmers with a 
seeding of 14.6 million acres, slightly 
above last year but still well below 
the ten year average of 20.1 million 
Total wheat acreage seeding of 59.8 
million acres for all wheat is indi 
cated which would exceed the planted 
acreage in 1955 by 1.5 million 

Durum wheat acreage planting in 
tentions are now estimated at two 
million, a level which may be ex 
panded after the enactment of the 
modification of the wheat acreage al 
lotments provisions of the farm law 
In North Dakota, durum wheat farm 
ers have already shown an intention 
to increase durum acreage by 20% 
this year over last, whereas the Mon- 
tana producers are expected to double 
their 1955 acreage 

On the basis of average yield, 
USDA says the farmers’ intention in 
the spring wheat belt would produce 
a crop of 188 million bushels 

There is nothing in the statistical 
picture which would indicate any 
sizeable reduction in the carryover of 
wheat surpluses in the U.S. stocks on 
the basis of this report. 


Small Reduction in Corn 

The USDA assumes the optimistic 
side of the small reduction in the 
corn acreage, a reduction of about 
3.5% nationally from last year. Last 
year’s crop was headed for record 
breaking levels when severely hot 
weather cut back the outturn sub- 
stantially. Of course it is not within 
the scope of USDA to measure farm- 
ers’ acreage intentions beyond its 
statistical data, but it might be 
noticed that corn production is on the 
upturn everywhere as the farmers 
recognize the importance of nitro 
genous fertilizer materials in reduc 
ing cost per unit of production as 
they increase yields per acre through 
their use. 

In the major corn belt farmers have 
indicated in this report that they in- 
tend to plant 56.1 million acres as 


compared with the commercial corn 
helt acreage allotment of 43.3 million. 

This showing of independence of 
the corn farmers from the orders of 
Washington may be a. significant 
guide to farmer political leaders that 
the farmer is seeking sumething more 
than price support and direction from 
i central point. 

For the commercial corn belt plant- 
ing intentions are down 3.3% from 
last year with the highest reductions 
registered in Iowa and Illinois. USDA, 
in reporting these conditions, attri- 
butes the declines in acreage in these 
states to the wide spread which has 
existed between the market and the 
loan price levels during 1955, which 
it sees as a factor in influencing many 
farmers to stay within acreage allot- 
ments for this coming year. On the 
other hand, Corn Belt farmers may 
contemplate the more favorable 
growing conditions reflecting better 
plant food practices resulting in much 
higher per acre yields given favorable 
weather conditions 

The USDA report appears to con- 
firm private crop estimators conclu- 


sions for the 1956 oat crop. USDA 
predicts an oat crop of about 1,348 
million bushels, 14% below last year 
but still prospectively the fourth 


(Continued on page 





LAKES NAVIGATION 
TO OPEN SOON 


BUFFALO — The lakes navigation 
season in Buffalo may be open by the 
first week in April if no serious winds 
arise, according to Comm. Jonas T. 
Hagglove of the Buffalo U.S. Coast 
Guard Base. Comm. Hagglove said 
there is still a lot of ice in Lake Erie 
outside the harbor. Weather condi- 
tions in the next 10 days or so will 
tell the story on how early navigation 
will open here, he added. Last year 
the first ship didn’t reach port until 
March 28, the latest opening date in 
five years. The Coast Guard Cutter 
Ojibwa has been breaking up ice to 
expedite its flow down the Niagara 
River. A spokesman for Boland & 
Cornelius, Buffalo lakes’ vessel opera- 
tor, said the concern doesn’t expect 
to bring the first ship into Buffalo be- 
fore the end of the first week in April. 
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Triangular Deals 
Seen as Minor 
Disposal Factor 


WASHINGTON—The development 
of triangular deals involving the dis- 
posal of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
and subsequent purchases of manu- 
factured goods for a third nation is 
not seen as likely to expand surplus 
disposal to any marked degree. 

Top level officials in Washington 
see the development of this phase of 
agricultural surplus disposal as a 
quiet but consequential expansion of 
existing policies. They do not agree 
with foreign news reporters for U.S 
newspapers who say that this variant 
of policy is one born of necessity. 

Such triangular trade operations as 
have been discussed or are in the 
making will only increase exports of 
agricultural surpluses marginally to 
the extent that they will displace 
sales of those commodities by other 
nations. This position is highlighted 
by the fact that most of these deals 
being negotiated with Western 
European nations with an industrial 
production potential and who have 
adequate financial resources to buy 
agricultural commodities from other 
world sources 

The necessity which has forced this 
development exists in the condition of 
under-developed nations which do not 
have dollar, or other resources to buy 
industrial products and machinery. 
Their needs can be fulfilled now to 
the extent that triangular arrange- 
ments with Western European indus- 
trialized nations are concluded. Those 
nations include Western Germany, 
Belgium, Italy and the U.K 

In the case of Japan which is tread- 
ing on financial thin ice, this less 
optimistic view of the approach is not 
completely applicable. Japan, it is 
pointed out, does not have freedom of 
action since its exchange position in 
world financial markets is limited and 
consequently such triangular ar- 
rangements may expand surplus dis- 
posal outlets there 


are 
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Moisture Shortage 
In Corn Belt Areas 
Noted by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its latest crop 
report, calls attention to a danger 
signal in connection with 1956 crop 
prospects. 

It is pointed out that there is a 
subsoil moisture shortage which im- 
portant Corn Belt sections in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and parts of Illi- 
nois and Missouri have inherited from 
the previous dry summer, fall and 
winter. 

In contrast, soil moisture supplies 
in most of the eastern half of the 
nation, in the mountain states, north- 
ern plains and far West are ample 
in places excessive. 

Southern plains wheat needs more 
moisture. 

Meanwhile, USDA noted, severe 
winter weather in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton, as well as other areas, increased 
the drain on hay and other stored 
forage and resulted in some local 
shortages. Hay supplies are still re- 
garded as adequate, although some 
redistribution is being made. Live- 
stock condition has been well upheld 
by heavy feeding during these un- 
favorable periods. 
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Expansion Program 
Will Increase Nabisco 
Net, President Reports 


NEW YORK—National Biscuit Co. 
believes expansion programs under- 
taken for two new divisions in 1955 
will eventually contribute to an in- 
crease in sales and earnings although 
1955 profits declined, George H. Cop- 
pers, president, said in the annual re- 
port 

Initial expenses of marketing a new 
cakemix line and setting up a special 
products division to change the dis- 
tribution system for Nabisco cereals 
and pet foods caused last year’s earn- 
ings to drop about 8.2% below 1954, 
Mr. Coppers asserted. This result was 
“not unexpected,” he declared, be- 
cause “we were making a sizable in- 
vestment which we could not recover 
in one year.” 

Nabisco’s net income last year de- 
clined to $18,276,751, or $2.59 a share, 
from $19,911,929, equal to $2.85 a 
share, in 1954. Sales, however, set a 
record at $389,628,256, up from $376,- 
392,292 a year earlier. The 1955 sales 
increase was “due entirely to greater 
physical volume,” Mr. Coppers said, 
since selling prices “remained approx- 
imately at 1954 levels.’ 

The cake mixes introduced 
year by Nabisco’s Dromedary Co. 
subsidiary have already “gained an 
important share” of the market, Mr 
Coppers stated 


last 


Cost of Distribution Studied 
The 


said, 


special 
was 


products division, he 
organized to “reduce the 
cost of distributing” cereals and pet 
foods. These products are now dis- 
tributed through wholesalers rather 
than direct to retail outlets. ‘Eco- 
nomies arising from the change will 
not be realized immediately, but 
rather a period of time as the 
new division introduces new products 
and expands its volume,” Mr. Coppers 
added 

Nabisco introduced 15 new products 
last year, including seven cake mixes, 
three cereals and five varieties of bis- 
cuits and crackers, Mr. Coppers said. 
All were “accepted promptly by con- 
sumers,” he added. 

Capital expenditures in 1955 totaled 
$18.1 million, Mr. Coppers asserted, 
against $15.2 million in 1954. A new 
seven-oven bakery began production 
in Philadelphia, he said, and new faci- 


over! 


lities for pretzel production were 
completed adjacent to the Chicago 
bakery. Construction was also begun 


on an eight-oven bakery at Fair 
Lawn, N.J., to be finished by the end 
of 1957, and a new cracker bakery at 


Montreal is scheduled for completion 
late in 1956, Mr. Coppers stated 

Nabisco also plans to expand re- 
search 50%, he said, by 
building a new laboratory adjacent to 
the projected Fair Lawn bakery 


facilities 
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Toledo Port’s Future 
In Grain Under Study 


TOLEDO, OHIO A thorough 
study of Toledo’s needs for develop- 
ment as a grain port has been ordered 
by the Toledo-Lucas County Port 
Authority 

Employed to make the survey will 
be a port consultant with nearly 35 
years of experience in the field, 
Walter P. Hedden of New York 


The survey is to be completed by 
July 1 at a cost of from $12,000 to 
$15,000. Its main purpose will be to 
determine what expansion of grain 
handling and storage facilities is 
needed in and around the Port of 
Toledo 
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Bolivia Takes 49,604 Sacks of Flour 


WASHINGTON—-The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 


the purchase of 49,604 sacks of wheat flour for export to Bolivia 
Administration 


International 
follows: 


Company 
Burrus Mills, Ine., 


Cooperation 


Dallas Texas 


Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas 


Pillabury Milla, Ime New York, N. ¥ 


under an 


program. The awards were as 
Quantit Price per 100 Ib 

10,000 sac) $5.3099 f.a.8. Gulf port 
10,000 sac) $5.3199 f.a.5. Gulf port 
10,000 « i $5,3299 f.a.a8. Gulf ports 
6,000 sa $5.23 f.a.«. Gulf ports 
56.000 eax $5.26 f.a.«. Gulf ports 
5,000 sacks $5.29 f.a Gulf ports 
4,604 sac $5.346 f.a Giulf ports 





Standard Milling Co. 
Scholarship Awarded 


MANHATTAN, K ANS AS—Ken- 
neth Munkres of Rexford has been 
selected to receive a $300 Standard 
Milling Co. scholarship at Kansas 
State College, R. V. Olson, head of 
the agronomy department, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Munkres, a senior in technical 
agronomy, is a member of Phi Kappa 
Phi, highest scholastic honor at K- 
State, and is president of the K-State 
student agronomy club. He has assist- 
ed with plant breeding and plant 
genetics research projects and has 
worked as an assistant in plant breed- 
ing at the Colby branch of the Kan- 
sas agricultural experiment station 
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2 Canadian Mills 
Raise Kraft Pulp $5 


MONTREAL Five-dollar-a-ton 
increases in unbleached kraft pulp 
for U.S. customers are planned by 
two Canadian producers, effective 
April 1. 

The new price level of $130-a-ton 
was established by Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., and Fraser Com- 
panies, Ltd. 
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Cincinnati AACC 
Section to Meet 
With Food Group 


CINCINNATI A joint spring 
meeting has been planned by the Cin- 
cinnati section of American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists and the Ohio 
Valley section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists for April 6-7. 

A trip through the plant of the 
Kroger Co. is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of April 6 and on April 7 the 
technical program and luncheon are 
planned. The latter program will be 
at the Sinton Hotel here 

The April 7 program will include: 

10 a.m., “Lady of the Land”’—A 
Kroger film on consumer testing of 
foods; 10:30 a.m., “Pink Wheat: A 
Source of Contamination,” Wilbur 
Hanson, F. W. Stock & Sons Co., 
Hillsdale, Mich.; 11 a.m., “Produc- 
tion of Jellies and Preserves,” Arthur 
J. Glazier, Kroger Co.; 11:30 am., 
“A Study of Cookie Doughs,”’ W. T. 
Yamazaki, Soft Wheat Quality Labo- 
ratory, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Wooster, Ohio; 12:15 p.m., 
luncheon: The Rookwood Room, the 
Sinton “Quality Control in Food 
Processing,” Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 

2 p.m., “Bulk Handling of Flour,” 
J. W. Elling, International Milling 
Co., Detroit; 2:30 pm., “Color in 
Foods,” William Miles, Hilton Davis 
Co., Cincinnati; 3 pm., “Radiation 
Sterilization of Foods--A New Com- 
mercial] Sterilization Unit,” Dr. Rad- 
cliffe F. Robinson, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, and 3:30 p.m., 
separate business meetings and ad- 
journment. 


No Progress Cited 
In Clean Grain 
Program on Farms 


KANSAS CITY—Grain sanitation 
educational work at the farm level 


so far has not produced effective re- 
sults, W. H. Schoenherr, entomolo- 
gist for the Lauhoff Grain Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill., told members of the Grain 
Elevator and Processing Superinten- 


dents Assn. at the annual meeting 
of the organization in Kansas City 
March 19 

Speaking from the processors’ 


standpoint, Mr. Schoenherr said the 
experience of his company failed to 
show any important contamination 
reduction from the educational work 
at the grower level. Grain contamina 
tion levels still are high, the Lauhoff 
entomologist said. Results probably 
will continue to be a disappointment 
to processors until poor sanitation on 
the farm is penalized financially, he 
declared 

Criticizing the grain standards on 
weevil infestation, Mr. Schoenherr 
said that of 50 cars sampled at the 


Lauhoff plant with a grain probe, 
seven (14%) were graded weevily, 
but of the 50 there were 39 cars 


(79%) showing live weevil when un- 
loaded. Mr, Schoenherr said that even 
the presence of one live weevil is 
evidence enough that a car of grain 
must be fumigated 

Commenting on fumigation meth- 
ods, Mr. Schoenherr said boxcar fu- 
migation of grain is not always ef 
fective because grain in transit packs 
in some instances and the fumigant 
does not get an even distribution in 
those While overdose of the 
fumigant might compensate for this, 
one may be violating the tolerances of 
the Miller law in using a fumigant 
in this manner, he added 

More than 250 superintendents at 
tended the first session of the con- 
vention, which opened with precon- 
vention chapter meetings March 18 

Following Mr. Schoenherr’s talk, 
there was a round table symposium 
on fumigation, housekeeping and dust 
control, at which Leo Casey of the 
Kansas City fire department, gave a 
demonstration on dust explosion pre- 
vention, followed by talks on safety 
and fire protection by Roy Gretzer of 


CaSeCS 


Cargill, Inc., and Frank Schultz of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis 


Other round-table discussions were 
held on grain grading and power and 
transmission. Robert H. Jordan of 
Galveston (Texas) Wharves Terminal 
Elevator, led the first discussion and 
Clifford A. Melver of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
charge of the second. 

At a luncheon in the Grand Ball 
room of the Muehlebach March 19 
Kenneth S. Hart, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, wel- 
comed the group to Kansas City 
The speaker paid tribute to the grain 
superintendents’ responsibilities in 


(Continued on 


was in 


page 2%) 





Vote Due on 
MNF Board 


CHICAGO—-District nominating 
committees have made their nomina- 
tions for the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation, reports 
MNF headquarters here 

Ballots will be sent to MNF mem- 
bers later this month for voting 
Other nominations will be accepted if 
made by any five members in a dis- 
trict 

The following candidates for 
MNF board have been nominated: 

Diatrict 1 J Ww Hatley 
Yan N.Y W“ i 
Evans Co Indlanapolia 
Harrie Milling Co 
1 Orbe New Jersey 
ton N.J lHienry Db 
co roledo Harold ¥ 
& Sona, Inc Ttillecdate Mich 

Diatriet 2 M \ Iiriges 
Co Durham NLC a. T 
Roller Milla Ine 


Imba, J. 1 Imt 
kh. Johneon 


the 


Hiirkett 
Howman 
Robert V. Harria, 

Mich Lawrence 
Fiour Mille Ce, Clif 
Pahl, Mennel Milling 

Rtock 1 Ww Mtock 


Milla, 
Acme 


Ow oene 


Austin-Heaton 
Chase, Lesington 
Lexington, Ky Al V 
Milling (« at. Louta; F 
Southeastern Mille, Ine Rome 
Oa kt. PP. Ramming, teleheart Bros, Divi 
ion, Bvaneville Ind J. BK Skidmore, J 
Allen Smith & Co,, Im Knoxville, Tenn 
District Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee Mill 
ing Co Okla nh. . Laing, Abi 
Mille Co Abilene, Kansas; J 


shawnee 


lene Flour 


Allan Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mille 
Co., Omaha 1, © Mitehell, Purrus Mills, 
ine lating; M. 1 Mulroy, Flour Mille of 
America, Ine Kansas City n. G. Myers, 
Rtodney Milling Co, Kansas City; Kimer W 
Reed, Kansas Milling Co Wichita, Kangan 
John J Vanier Western Star Mill Ce.,, 


falina, Kan 
ky Milling Co 


Ernest A. Wall 
Melherson 


Wall Rogal 


Kansas 


District 4—4 it. Cappea, California Milling 
Co Lo Angeles; John L. Looke Pisher 
riourtng Mille Co., Seattle; Morite Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mille, OCo., Beattle 

Diatrict Ellie 1 Kngiteh, Commander 
Larabee Milling Co Minneapolla lioward 
W. Files, Pillebury Milla, Ine Minneapots 
Itenry fF Kuehn, King Midas Fleur Milla, 
Minneapoll . T Macleod, Hubbard Mill 
ing Co Mankato, Minn oO. G. MeClave 
Montana Flour Mille Co., Great Palla, Mont,; 
John I. Murray, Quaker Cate Co., Chicago; 
Martin W Nelson Atkineon Milling Ce.,, 
Minneapoll Charter tits International 
Milling © Minneapoliea; Paul T. Nothwell 
Ikny State Milling Co., Kosten; L, H. Wilson, 


the Eekhart Milling Coe., Chicago 
The nominees who are not present- 


ly members of the board are Messrs 


Ramming, Laing, Mactier, English 
and McClave 
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$3,000 Grant Given for 
Grain Fumigant Study 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS A $3,- 
000 grant has been received by ento- 
mologists of the Kansas agricultural 
experiment station from the Frontier 
Chemical Co., Wichita, to “study the 
significance of toxicant sorption on 
the action of grain fumigants.” 

D. A. Wilbur and C. C. Roan, Kan- 
sas State College entomologists who 
will direct the study, think that sorp- 
tion is an important factor in the 
varying results obtained from fumi- 
gants. Work is being started now on 
the research project supported by the 
grant, they said 

The grant was provided to enable 
basic studies with fumigants which 
are widely used in Kansas 
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Richardson Participates 


In Paris Trade Fair 


PARIS.-Automatic processing 
equipment designed by the Richard- 
son Seale Co., Clifton, N.J., was one 
of the display attractions at the re- 
cent industrial fair at Paris 

Perticipating in the company’s dis- 
play was an Italian firm which manu 
factures a bagging scale under license 
by Officine Nuove Reggiane. Also 
participating in the display was Les 
Grands Moulins Duquesne, one of 
France's largest manufacturers of 
poultry feed and among one of Fu- 
rope’s first automatic feed mills 





KANSAS FARMERS TO 
PLANT MORE SORGHUMS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Kansas farm- 
ers expect to plant a record high 
acreage of sorghums in 1956, accord- 
ing to the prospective planting re- 
port of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, The sorghum plantings 
are forecast at 6,706,000 acres com- 
pared with 6,448,000 a year ago and 
5,241,000 the 10-year average. Smaller 
acreages of corn, oats, barley and 
soybeans are indicated for the state. 
Total acreage, including wheat re- 
maining for harvest on March 1, was 
2% Higher than plantings in 1955. 





F. P. Heffelfinger, Jr., 


In New Peavey Post 


OMAHA —F. P. Heffelfinger, Jr., 
will become vice president, general 
manager and director of the Omaha 
levator Co, on April 1, The company 
is a subsidiary of the F. H, Peavey & 
(o., Minneapolis, 

Mr. Heffelfinger comes to Omaha 
from Duluth, Minn,, where he has 
erved as assistant secretary and as- 
istant general manager of the Globe 
Elevators division of the Peavey 
company 

He replaces R. C, Greene, who will 
move to Buffalo to become assistant 
ecretary of the American Elevator 
and grain division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

L. A. Remele, formerly with Van 
Dusen Harrington Co, at Minneapolis, 
will move to Duluth as assistant sec- 
retary of Globe Elevators. 
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6 Chicago Exchange 


Departments Relocated 


CHICAGO—Six service depart- 
ments of the Chicago Board of Trade 

sampling, weighing, public relations, 
transportation, provisions and cotton, 
oll and meal inspection—-have moved 
into new consolidated quarters in the 
northwest section of the tenth floor 
of the Board of Trade Bldg. 

With the exception of some depart- 
ments remaining on the fourth and 
fifth floors, all offices of the various 
exchange departments now are lo- 
cated on the tenth floor. The consoli- 
dation move was made to increase 
operating efficiency and reduce rental 
space costs, Robert C. Liebenow, ex- 
ecutive secretary, reports. 


Chicas Luncheon to 
Note 50th Year of FDA 


CHICAGO — A luncheon meeting 
commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the enactment of the federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetics Act will be held in 
the LaSalle Hotel ballroom March 26 
at noon, according to Lowell D. 
Oranger, superintendent, division of 
foods, dairies and standards, Tilinois 
Department of Agriculture. The feed 
industry will be represented by a size- 
able number of firms. 

The program for the luncheon will 
feature Gov, William Stratton of Tili- 
nols; M. R, Stephens, deputy com- 
missioner, Food & Drug Administra- 
tion; Dr. A, R, Miller, chief, meat in- 
spection branch, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and 8S, J, Stanard, direc- 
tor, Illinois Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Tickets for the luncheon are $5 and 
may be obtained from M. G. Van Bus- 
kirk, Illinois Dairy Products Assn., 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 
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Dry Weather Dims 
Outlook for S.W. 
Winter Wheat Crop 


KANSAS CITY— Dry weather con- 
tinues to cloud the hard winter wheat 
crop outlook in the Southwest. Only 
light showers were received over the 
wheat area in the past week and the 
weather forecast indicates generally 
clear weather ahead with tempera 
tures 3-6° above normal over the 
southern portions of the wheat grow 
ing sections. Scattered showers 
indicated for portions of 
Kansas. 

The crop outlook did not change 
much in the past week and wheat is 
in generally fair condition. Some soil 
blowing was reported but no exten 
sive damage was evident. Surface 
moisture is short over all the area 
and with warming temperatures this 
deficiency will soon be accentuated 
Considerable moisture will be needed 
soon to 


are 


western 


assure satisfactory spring 
growth. Soil conditions make the 
wheat acreage particularly suscepti- 


ble to wind erosion 
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Germany Chief Buyer 
Of U.S. IWA Wheat 


WASHINGTON~—-The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur 
ing the period March 7, 1956, to 
March 13, 1956, inclusive, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 6,931,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) under the Inte 
national Wheat Agreement against 
the 1955-56 year quotas. 

The sales for the period included 
708,000 bu. of flour in wheat equiv 
alent, and 6,223,000 bu. of wheat 
The importing country principally 
involved in sales was Germany 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 91,859 
000 bushels. Of this total, flour ac 
counted for 20,477,000 bu 
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Leonard L. Bram Joins 


Kelly-Erickson Staff 


OMAHA Leonard L. Bram has 
joined the staff of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, it was announced this 
week. Mr. Bram will take his new 
position on April 1. 

Mr. Bram formerly was sales man 
ager in the central states area for 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 
He started in the milling industry 
with Larabee Flour Mills Co, in the 
Kansas City offices of the firm and 
later served as representative of the 
company in Illinois outside Chicago 
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Interstate Expands 


OMAHA Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. is in the process of expanding 
its plant here at 2215 Leavenworth 
St., according to James H. Zeijenga 
plant manager. 

He said the expansion, remodeling 
and installation of additional equip- 
ment will take six to seven months 
The project will cost at least $250,000, 
he said. 

Walls will be torn out of the west 
end of the main building and a near- 
by building, Mr. Zeilenga explained 
The two will be joined. Considerable 
remodeling is involved 

The building to the west formerly 
housed the substation for distribution 
of Dolly Madison Cakes 
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Saul C. Wooster 


NAMED—Saul C. Wooster was re- 
cently appointed eastern representa- 
tive of George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, for the New York metropoli- 
tan area. Mr. Wooster, who maintains 
his office in the Produce Exchange, 
New York City, was formerly man- 
ager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 





Great Lakes Grain 
Shipping Rate Soars 


BUFFALO—The opening grain 
shipping rate for the 1956 navigation 
season is the highest that local grain 
men can recall. The current 10¢ bu. 
rate results from the heavy demand 
for cargo space aboard Great Lakes 
freighters. 

At the start of the season last year, 
the rate was 7¢ a bushel, It got up to 
ll¢ later in 1955 but eased to 9¢ at 
the close. 

Grain men will be competing with 
ore shippers for cargo space and ves- 
sel operators will be getting 10¢ more 
a ton to haul ore in 1956 than they 
did in 1955. The ore-shipping rate is 
being increased 6% 

Business on the lakes generally is 
expected to be at a very high level 
this year. Boland & Cornelius of Buf- 
falo, which operates one of the big- 


gest independent fleets, expects its 
cargo-carrying tonnage to hit an all- 
time record high 

———SREAD 16 THE STAFF ’ re- 


General Mills Elevator 
At Duluth Wins Honor 


MINNEAPOLIS The Award of 
Honor, highest recognition given by 
the National Safety Council, has been 
awarded to the Duluth terminal ele- 
vator of General Mills, Inc 

The Duluth elevator won the honor 
for setting a world record for grain 
terminal elevators in number of in- 
jury-free man-hours. The new record 
is 533,213 man-hours, which repre- 
sents more than eight years of con- 
tinuous accident-free operation. The 
mark was established from Sept. 25, 
1947, through Dec. 31, 1955 

The old record of 471,627 man- 
hours was held by Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co 

Victor E. Anderson, manager of the 
Duluth elevator operation, received 
the National Safety Council plaque in 
recognition of the honor, from G. S 
Kennedy, vice president and adminis- 
trator of flour and feed activities for 
Genera! Mills. 
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Trustees of Hall 
Estate Hosts at 
K.C. Reception 


KANSAS CITY — Trustees of the 
the late Herbert F. Hall, 
Kansas City grain merchant, enter- 
tained guests at a reception March 17 
to inspect a new 1.5 million dollar 
building to house the Linda Hall 
Library in Kansas City. The library 
of 200,000 volumes is devoted to scien- 
tific and technical works and is the 
third largest of this type in the coun- 
try 

Funds for 


estate of 


the library come from 
the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Hall and 
the originally established at 
$6.5 million now is valued at around 
$14 million. The library was first 
established in the Hall residence on 
a 15-acre estate in Kansas City, 
which is also the location of the new 
structure. The new building has an 
auditorium with a capacity of 129 
persons, photographic laboratory fa- 
cilities, office space and room for 500.- 
000 volumes, sufficient to accommo- 
date new acquisitions for 20 years 

Included in the library is a sub- 
stantial number of volumes on milling 
and baking. Joseph Shipman is li- 
brarian 

Trustees of the library are Francis 
W. Bartlett, Jr., chairman, Paul D 
3artlett, Sr., and Paul D. Bartlett, 
Jr., who are associated with Bartlett 
& Co.—Grain, Kansas City, and T. A 
O'Sullivan, vice president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City 

Herbert F. Hall, was president of 
the former Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City, one of the large grain 
concerns of the Southwest. The com- 
pany was purchased by the Farmers 
National Grain Corp., a government- 
sponsored marketing agency, about 
25 years ago. Mr. Hall died in 1941 
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Frank M. Tully, A&P 
Flour Buyer, Dies at 63 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank M. Tully, 
63, who as field buyer for the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, in Minne- 
apolis, was known as the world’s 
largest flour purchaser, died of a 
stroke March 12, He was on vacation 
at Palm Springs, Cal., when he died 

Mr. Tully was in charge of buying 
both family and bakery flours and the 
office he headed also procured pri- 
vate label breakfast cereals for the 
company and commercial feeds 

The association of Mr. Tully with 
A&P began 37 years ago in New 
York. Shortly thereafter he became 
head of flour buying for the eastern 
division. In 1929, he came to Minne- 
apolis and established a central buy- 
ing office for flour and other cereal 
products. He remained in that ca- 
pacity until his death. 
of Mr. Tully are with 
the Ralston Purina Co. They are 
Joseph H. Tully of Oklahoma City, 
and Frank X. Tully of St. Louis 
Also surviving are the widow, Vic- 
torine Tully, Minneapolis; another 
son, James Tully, Minneapolis, and a 


trust 





Two sons 


daughter, Mrs. Grace Mulcahy, Min- 
neapolis 
Mr. Tully was a member of the 


Edina Country Club and the Knights 
of Columbus 


Services were conducted at Our 
Lady of Grace Catholic Church of 
Edina, a Minneapolis suburb, on 





March 17 
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REPORT FROM CANADA: 


OTTAWA—To the average news- 
paper reader in Canada, C. D. Howe, 
minister trade and commerce, No. 

man in the government, has been 
depicted for more than a year now 
as sitting benignly and unruffled on 
i huge stockpile of surplus wheat as- 


suring everybody that all would be 


well and that markets would be 
found 

Few people believed him. Even his 
friends had misgivings. The neighbor- 
ng U.S. wheat surplus was too real, 


U.S. disposal policies too drastic to 
in sellers the ghost of a 
to compete, Cut the price, Mr. 


was advised. Let’s get out from 


ive Canad 
chance 
Howe 


inder, said his critics 

To his parliamentary opponents, 
ven to members of his own Liberal 
party, to the grain trade and to the 
farmers Mr. Howe preached patience 
Wheat is good as money in the 
bank; some day, he said, that wheat 
will be needed and when it is Canada 
will have it on offer. No give-aways, 


but hon- 
promised. 


no bartering 


no gimmick 


est-to-goodness sales, he 


Maybe it would be a crop failure in 
ome part of the world; maybe an 
emergence f a different kind. So 
the reserves stood ready. There was 
no panic for Mr. Howe is not the sort 
of man to panic 

Today that pile of grain is going 
down. True. Canada still has sur- 
plus problem. The low rades, the 
residue of a poor 1954 crop, have 
been dispersed, but there are plenty 
f milli rades available, mainly 
threes and fours. They are moving 
nto world markets. More still could 


have been sold, but the Canadians 
have had to refuse orders for April 
ind Ma hipment because of the 
ack of o¢ space 

Mr. Howe has the air of a man in 
the happy position of having his 
policy proven right. But he is not 
happ just because of that. He is 
happy for Canada because the wel- 


fare of Canada, its economy and trade 


permeat the whole philosophy of 
thi American-born Canadian. He 
never stops selling Canada and he 
Is it lor The caliber of any man 
can be judged by the attitude of his 
nmediat taff: to them the boss 
man 1s tops 
How It Began 
It was at the start of the current 


alendar y¢ that official figures be- 


gan to show a swift movement of 
Canadian wheat into overseas mar- 
kets. The momentum increased and 

ill tre Verage newspaper re ader 

1s misled into believing that an ex- 
pected crop failure in Europe was the 
reason for the upsurge in business 


that the French disaster 


iused buyer of French wheat to 
xk elsewhere, but that is less than 
hall the tory. No one troubled to 
00K too deeply into the bacl round 
Litt credit was given to the Howe 
pol 
Wheat that moves in Januar Feb- 
und March is not sold under 
contracts made at that very moment 
The demand started to show in No- 
ember, even earlier in some cases 
Certainly it showed long before there 


k of disaster in Europe 
of US and 
pressure to get rid of 
t any price, the regular 
‘anadian wheat sat back 


eagerness 
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to wait out the summer and early 
fall in the hope that a buying strike 
would bring a drop in the price 
structure. Mr. Howe sat back, too 
The first break came in the late fall 
Some countries started borrowing 
wheat from each other, sufficient in- 
dication that they were scraping the 
bottom of the barrel. Reserves were 
depleted and had to be built up. Gone 
was the hope that supplies could be 
bought from Canada at firesale prices 
No. 1 Northern had leveled at around 
$1.70@1.76, but in the way of the 
milling grades from the 1955 crop 
was a pile of 1954 low grades, Grad- 
ually the price spread widened until 
40¢ or more separated No, 1 from 
No. 5 against only 13¢ 15 months be- 
fore. It was an attractive proposi- 
tion and buyers came swooping in 
Mr. Howe has capitulated, scoffed 
the critics. He has yielded to the de- 
mand to cut prices. Far from the 
truth. Prices were cut because low 
grades are not what Canada lives on; 
it’s milling grades that bring the 
money and right now they are bring- 
ing dollars to Canada 


The Communist satellites bought 
heavily. Takers of low grades are 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and, the lat- 


est, Hungary. The Russians are tak- 
ing middle grades. Other countries 
stepped up their demands. The U.K. 
Japan, a newly developed market, 
and other regular customers placed 
their The buying strike is 
over. Milling grades are moving 


The Howe Policy 


The policy of the Canadian Wheat 
Board is the policy of Mr. Howe. The 
board is merely the machine. The 
primary function of the board is to 
look after the interests of the pro- 
ducer, according to the official view 
It is part of its function to hold 
wheat when there is an excess sup- 
ply against the day when it will be 
needed. Agree with controlled mar- 
keting or not, that is the policy. For 
it, is claimed the advantage of acting 
as a buffer to protect the producer 
at times when surpluses overhang 
the market. It so happens that Can- 
ada has experienced a_ series of 
bumper crops. There was more wheat 
than could be absorbed. There are 
many who criticize the operation of 
the board, Has the policy failed? 

If it has, then it is Mr. Howe who 


orders 





RUSSIANS SEE 
CANADIAN MILLS 


OTTAWA—During the negotiations 
for wheat in Canada, the Russian rep- 
resentatives asked to see flour mills. 
They were shown two. Chosen for the 
visits were the Midland, Ont., mill of 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., and the Soo 


Line Mills at Winnipeg. Both are 
pneumatic, the first the work of 
Henry Simon, Ltd., the second of 


Buhler Bros., Switzerland. 

The Russians, including Ing. Bruhn, 
a senior milling executive, showed 
great interest in the pneumatic sys- 
tem and asked many detailed ques- 
tions, mill officials report. Mr. Bruhn 
appeared to have what was described 
as a “smattering” of knowledge of 
pneumatic principles, but the difficul- 
ties of language forbade explanation. 
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Success in Moving Wheat Surplus Seen 
As Result of Howe - Inspired Policy 


By George E. Swarbreck 
Northwestern Miller Managing Editor 


has failed. To get an answer move to 


Paris, France. A prominent grain 
man said recently: “C. D. Howe is the 
sole factor that prevented the col- 


lapse of the international wheat mar- 


ket at a time when depression 
loomed.’ 

There are U.S. traders, too, who 
are prepared to testify that the 
American administration has been 
fortunate in having Canada, and that 
means Mr. Howe, to hold an um 
brella over the world wheat price 


structure 


No Low Grades 


Not only has Canada sold all avail 


able supplies of low grade wheat, 
those remaining on the farm have 
been sold, too. This, it is presumed, 
does not necessarily mean that the 


Canadian Wheat Board cannot lay its 
hands on any that may be needed 
for domestic demand or for the flour 


millers who want it to fill a special 
orde! 

Important, however, is the fact 
that low grade wheat is not normal, 


at least in 
available 
gest 


the quantities hitherto 
In a normal crop, the big- 
proportion is middle grade. It 
is unusual to have such a high pro 
portion of low grades as that coming 
from the 1954 crop. There will al 
ways be a proportion of low grades 
but the availability will be limited 


The Flour Business 


The Canadian flour milling industry 
is going through a tough period. A 
major obstacle is the competition of 
the U.S. millers through the subsidy 
machinery. Knowing the policies of 
the French and the Australians in 
compelling certain customers to take 


part of their wheat orders in the 
form of flour, there is some disap 
pointment in trade circles that the 
Communists were not compelled to 


take a small percentage of 
wheat needs in the form of 

The Canadian authorities 
ways been reluctant to force regular 
take something they 

because of the adverse 
goodwill, In the case of 
customers, the same 
not hold good 
believe that the Communist business 
is just a flash in the pan. It will not 
become regular, they assert, and thus 


their 
flour 
have al 


customers to 
don't want 
effect on 
irregular 
ment may 


argu 
Traders 


there is a case for compulsory flour 
purchases 

The authorities do not hold this 
view. They have reason to believe 


that the 
yond the 


demand for wheat from be 
iron curtain will go on for 
some time. No one is in a position to 
make a but indications by 
Communist officials are for a continu 
ing need. Therefore, to risk losing the 
business by Insisting on flour was 
not deemed wise 

The attitude of the Canadian offi 
cials is that the paramount duty of 
the Canadian Wheat Board is to help 
the farmer, They appear to 
see, no obligation to help anyone else 


forecast, 


fee, or 


in an ancillary trade such as flour 
milling. (Maybe in the past they have 
made gestures of willingness to help 
but they have not come across with 


anvthing tangible, traders comment.) 


Such a view is open to disagree 
ment and there is disagreement by 
the trade. The Canadian Wheat 


(Continued on page 16) 





©. D. Howe 


PROFILE ... 


OTTAWA The Right Honorable 
Clarence Decatur Howe, P.C., M.P., is 
rated as the top man in the direction 


of Canadian economic affairs, His op- 
ponents accuse him of dictatorship 
Criticism from the grain trade is 


severe for his controlled marketing 


policy is seen as a hindrance to the 
return of freedom in international 
markets, But he is important to the 
international grain trade and even 
exerts, indirectly, an influence on U.S 
disposal policies. No one will deny 


his strength of purpose 
incorruptibility, or his 


his seagreen 
desire to do 


what is best for Canada. What he 
thinks, says and does affects every 
user of wheat in the world. His in- 


fluence should not be underestimated 

An engineer by training, a builder 
by profession and, now, a politician 
likes the opportunities 
politics gives him, this grizzled vet 
eran of 70, spry as a man of 40, has 
weathered many storms. He can be 
forceful or acquiescent, calm or 
stormy as the occasion warrants. He 
is impatient of mediocrity 


because he 


and per 


haps, too impatient with the views 
of other men when they do not 
coincide with his own. But his one 


et purpose in life 


carried off by all 


the fire of the converted, is Canada 
for there is nothing more flery than 
the Christian converted from pagan 
ism or a Canndian converted from 


Amerk Howe was lost to 
the U.S. when he became a Canadian 
citizen in 1913. But he has all the 
get-up and go of his Massachusetts 
forebears 

Mr: Howe was 1RR6 at 
Waltham, Mass. He was educated in 
Massachusetts and received his bach 
eclor of science degree from the Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 


inism,. CC’, D 


born in 


1907. After a year on the staff of 
M.LT., he came to Canada as pro 
fessor of civil engineering at Dal 
housie University, Halifax, N.S. In 
1913 he was appointed chief engineer 
for the Board of Grain Commission 
ers, with headquarters at Fort Wil 
liam, Ont. In 1916 he formed his 
own firm of consulting engineers, C 


D. Howe & Co. This firm specializes 


‘/ ntinued of 
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Spring Wheat Flour 
Sales Highlight Week 


Spring wheat flour sales seemed to 
carry along the U.S. flour trade last 
week, with family sales spurting on a 
price advance, Bakery flour prices 
went up at major markets, but there 
was little interest displayed by bak- 
eTs 

Spring wheat mills had sales ay- 
eraging 79% of normal last week, 
compared with 55% the week before 
and 64% a year ago, Family prices 
went up 10¢ on large sizes in most 
areas the end of the week, and case 
lot prices advanced as much ag 20¢. 
The case lot price was protected, in 
the case of one mill until March 23, 

tig bakery buyers remained un- 
concerned over 4@5¢ increases, There 
was still the feeling of “wait-and-see” 
because of the pending action on the 
farm bill in Congress. Shipping direc- 
tions were termed “satisfactory” to 
‘vood” in the East and slightly im- 
proved in the Midwest. 

Winter wheat flour business at 
Kansas City was almost nil again 
last week as sales averaged 17% of 
capacity, compared with 18% the 
before. Almost a third of that 
business was for export. There was 
little indication that there would be 
any bie volume the rest of the crop 
year as prices continue to move into 
high @round, 

Sales in the central states averaged 
30% of five-day capacity last week 
(down from the 35% of a week be- 
fore) as prices moved higher. Sales 
were of a hand-to-mouth variety and 
shipping directions were said to be 
hard to get, 

Mills mention such factors as high- 
er wheat prices, labor, paper and 
freight advances as contributing to 
higher prices, 

Rye flour prices increased 10¢ dur- 
ing the week but little business was 
done 

U.S. flour production for last week 
averaged 94% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 95% for a week earlier 
and 05% for a year earlier, Compared 
with the week before, operations were 
up at Buffalo—from 106% to 111% 
but down in every other area, (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: An upturn in family 
flour activity resulted in an improve- 
ment in business last week over the 
week before. Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 79% of capacity com- 
pared with 55% the week before and 
64% a vear earlier. 

A 10¢ price advance on nationally- 
advertised family flour brands the 
end of the week applied to the large 
sizes in areas outside of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Case lots were in- 
creased as much as 20¢ ewt. Some 
mills put the price into effect last 
week, warning their customers first. 
And one large mill put the increase 
on March 19 but protected customers 
who have orders in the mail by 
March 23, 

Bakery grades were up 4@5¢ in 
the week ending March 16. There 
was some scattered p.d.s. buying and 
some fill-in business, but it was most- 
ly in car and two-car lots, Bakers 
were said to be pretty well covered 
through May and perhaps June. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
improvement over the week before. 
Shipments from spring wheat mills 
for the week averaged 97% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 96% the week 


week 


before and 100% a year earlier. Spe- 
cial March promotions announced a 
week earlier continued to contribute 


to the good flow of directions last 
week. 
Flour production in Minneapolis 


averaged 94% of capacity, compared 
with 95% the previous week and a 
year ago. Production in the interior 
Northwest and for the Northwest as 
a whole was also 94%. A week be- 
fore interior production was 98% of 
capacity and the entire Northwest 
was at the 97% production level, A 
year ago these figures were 87% and 
90%, respectively. 

Quotations March 16, 100-lb. cot 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $5.99 
6.12, short patent $6.0976.22, high 
gluten $6.39@6.52, first clear $5.62@ 
6.07, whole wheat $5.847 6.02, family 
$6.25 @ 7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business in the 
Southwest was just as quiet last week 
as in the previous period, and there 
was little indication of improvement 
over the rest of the crop year. Most 
bakery and family flour buyers have 
acquired sufficient quantities to carry 
them to new crop, and inadequate 
production of clears and low grades 
limits the amount of activity in this 
field, 

Sales averaged 17% of capacity in 
the Southwest last week. This com 
pares with 18% in the previous week 
and 23% a year ago. Over a third of 
the week's meager volume was for 
export, and a main portion of the ex- 
port trades were with Venezuela 

Only a few cars for regular price 
date-of-shipment (p.d.s.) buyers were 
reported sold to the bakery trade last 
week, Prices continued on a high 
plane, causing demand to be nonexist 
ent. Confusion over the farm bill as 
developed day by day in the Senate 
added to the lack of buying interest 
Wheat costs advanced only slightly 
because most market changes were 
affecting the low side of the cash 
ranges. Thus, there was little out of 
the wheat market to warrant flour 
buying interest. 
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Family flour prices advanced 5@ 10¢ 
sack, but there was little of signifi- 
cance in the move since most buyers 
are covered for the balance of the 
season. Export workings were limited. 
The government bought an additional 
moderate quantity of flour in ex- 
change for 67,000 bu. of CCC wheat 
stocks. Clears were in scarce supply 
and the demand was very good. Prices 
were stronger on all grades of clears. 

Quotations, March 16: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.73@5.78, 
standard 95% patent $5.63@5.68, 
straight $5.58@5.63; established 
brands of family flour $6.50@7.35, 
first clears $4.55@4.90, second clears 
$4.40@4.45, 1% ash clears or higher 
$404.35. 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 37% the pre- 
ceding week and 30% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices March 16 were unchanged to 
4¢ lower, compared with the pre- 
vious week, 


Hutchinson: With most of the trade 
in good shape to ride out the current 
crop year, interest in flour was light, 
mills of this area found last week. 
Sales were limited to single carlots 
to bakers filling immediate needs and 
a few p.d.s. shipments. Mills found 
family business extremely light and 
directions lacking. Bakery directions 
were strong and grind was at four 
days with the outlook for next week 
ibout the same. Prices were un- 
changed from previous week. Quota- 
tions March 16, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, en- 
riched $6.25@6.35; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.60@5.65, standard 
$5.50@5.55. 

Salina: Demand was very quiet for 
flour last week with prices practi- 
cally the same as this time a week 
earlier. Shipping directions were slow 

Oklahoma City: Little improvement 
was seen in flour trading last week. 
Prices closed 10¢ higher on family 
flour and 10¢ lower on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
March 17: Family short patent $6.75 
@6,95, standard patent $5.05@5.25; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.90 
76, 95% standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
straight grade $5.75@5.85. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 
Flour business 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Semolina Price Rise Develops After 
Durum Jump; Business Continues Quiet 


Higher prices for durum last week 
resulted in increases in semolina and 
durum blend prices, but the rise de 
veloped little business 

The durum price went up 3¢ bu 
early last week and the semolina 
level reflected the trend by going up 
10¢. The blend price went up 5¢ 

The business that was encouraged 
by the stronger prices was scattered 
coming mostly from macaroni and 
noodle product manufacturers who 
were getting down on contracts 

Shipping directions dropped off 
more during the week, a trend expect 
ed by the trade as the Lenten season 
approaches its end. In the East manu 
facturers of macaroni products re 
port that Lenten business has been 
slower than in past years for some 
unexplained reason. 

The price of durum testing 60 Ib 
hit $2.70 at Minneapolis, up 3¢ from 
a week earlier. Semolina followed 
the lead and increased 10¢ so that 
on March 16 the price was $7.10 cwt 
bulk Minneapolis. And 50-50% blends 


went up 5¢ to $6.65 cwt. at 
apolis. The new prices are 
in eight weeks 

Running time fell off last week to 
91% of capacity, compared with 96% 
a week earlier and 91% a year earlier. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minneapolis 
March 16, were as follows 


Minne- 
the first 


0 to 64 Ib $2.69@2.75 

60 Ib. or better ».63@2.70 

6 it 158 @2.65 

8 Ib .563@2.60 
Ib >.48@ 2.68 
*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
6-day wk Wkly. % 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

March 12-16 168,500 163,322 91 
Previous week 148,500 °162.774 06 
Year ago 168,500 153.149 $1 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1955-March 16, 1956 5,467,363 

July 1, 1954-March 18, 19656 5,977,181 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Relatively Stable; 
No Spring Rush 


There was little highlight to mill- 
feed markets last week as prices 
moved in a narrow range. At Kansas 
City and Chicago the markets were 
relatively stable while at Minneapo- 
lis there was a slight sag and at Buf- 
falo a little more strength. There was 
no report of big spring demand, but 
neither was there any report of big 
offerings from mills that could not be 
handled 


Some mills reported a better de- 
mand for formula feed in the South- 
west last week, while others indi- 
cated business was barely steady or 
slightly reduced. The trend was as 
mixed as the weather which provided 
a variety of days from snow to sun- 
shine and unusually high tempera- 
tures. The moisture was the best 
news in the picture, with snow in the 
amounts of one to three inches on 
at least two occasions during the 
week in Kansas, Missouri and Ne- 
braska. 

Commodity markets were in an un- 
settled state, allowing little or no 
change in formula feed costs. 

Poultry feed demand furnished the 
main amount of production for south- 
western mills last week. 

Operations were reported to be at 
about a five-day average, with no 
overtime indicated. 

Feed business showed an upturn 
for most manufacturers in the North- 
west last week, with some reporting 
a more substantial gain over the pre- 
vious week’s volume than others. 

A chief contributor to improved 
sales was growing demand for tur- 
key starter feeds which are begin- 
ning to boom in trade territories of 
some mills. Others noted that this 
buying is just beginning, but they 
look for a rapid expansion in this 
line very shortly. 

Over-all volume is at least as good 
as a year ago among mills contacted, 
and one plant manager said present 
indications are that March business 
will be the largest for any month 
in two years. 

Operating schedules range from a 
shift and a half on five days to two 
shifts on six days. 

Feed business held up fairly well 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 14, although signs of 
a spring pick up were not apparent. 
Industry spokesmen said activity is 
about normal for this time of year 
and that sales probably are ahead of 
a year ago for March so far. An im- 
proved January and February already 
have been noted. 

Feed sales continue slow in almost 
all phases in mountain states. Lamb 
feed and dairy sales are holding up, 
but dairy is not a large portion of 
the market nor is lamb feeding too 
big an operation. 

Cattle prices still make it impossi- 
ble to make a profit on dry lot feed- 
ing, and replacements into the lots 
are slow. The price of feeder cattle 
seems to remain strong. 

A few early turkeys are on feed, 
with the bulk to be started soon 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,091 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,417 in the 
previous week and 48,142 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago, 
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Week With Nearby Up Sharply 


Action Congress on the farm 
bill and a tightness of cash wheat 
seemed to be factors that sent near- 
by wheat futures prices to new sea- 
son's highs at Chicago and Kansas 
City. There was also strength shown 
in the new crop contracts. All con- 
tracts had net gains for the week 
ended March 19 

March futures at Kansas City 
wound up the week with the largest 
net increase—3%¢. And the March 
contract at Chicago also was up 
2%¢. May contracts were up 1%¢ 
at Chicago, 2¢ at Kansas City and 
%¢ at Minneapolis. New crop con- 
tracts had net increases of from 
L@2*%¢ 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 19 were: Chicago March 
$2.26 % May $2.21@2.20%, July 
$1.99%, September $2.01%, Decem- 
ber $2.04! Kansas City March 
$2.24, May $2.17%, July $1.99%, Sep- 
tember $2.02, December $2.05%; Min- 


neapolis March $2.31% July 


$2.271%%, September $2.20% 
Prices started the week with a 
slight downtrend in the March and 


May contracts but then started mov- 
slowly. Most of the March 
at Chicago and Kansas City 
March 19 


ing up 
strength 
developed on 

Among the factors that seemed to 
influence the market were the vote 
in the Senate that would return price 
iiculations to the old and 
formula, continued 
tightness of wheat, a report on 
farmers’ planting intentions and more 
information on crop losses in Europe 
the winter! 


support ¢ 
higher parity 


cash 


caused by severe 


Senate Developments 


A vote by the Senate to have a 
two-price plan for wheat for the 
1957 crop if the farmers vote: it 
into effect and if the secretary of 


agriculture wants it seemed to have 


little effect on the market. But the 
vote that would put the old parity 
formula back into effect and thus 
raise the support price on wheat to 
more than 10¢ bu. generated some 
strength. The Senate also voted an 
increase of $100 million for the soil 
bank 

More information became available 
on winter damage to wheat crops 
in Europe. An official report from 
France confirmed that losses have 


been severe, and reports brought out 
the fact that 75% of the Belgian 
winter wheat crop had been dam- 
aged 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture 


report on farmers’ March 1 intentions 


showed an increase in total wheat 
icreage of 1.5 million acres 

Weather in the Southwest im- 
proved the crop outlook somewhat 
early in the week as light snow and 
rain fell in other scattered areas 


Wheat plants were reported develop- 
satisfactory But pros- 
more moisture to replenish 
subsoil content were dim at 
the week, and there were 
of winds and blowing 


ing at a rate 
pects for 
the low 
the end of 
some 
dust 

Export 


reports 
business included the pur- 
Japan of 700,000 bu. west- 

ind the buying by Austria 
hard winter and 700,- 


chase by 
ern wheat 
of 300.000 bu 


000 bu. spring 


Cash Receipts Down 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended March 15 
totaled 5.1 million bushels, compared 
with 5.3 million the previous week 
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All Wheat Futures Gain During 


and 6.4 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Receipts of all 
classes at Minneapolis totaled only 
981 cars, of which 329 were for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. account. Duluth 
receipts totaled 704 cars 

Demand for cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis became somewhat more active, 
which along with the light offerings, 
brought about a higher trading basis 
as compared with the futures. The 
principal premium gains took place 
in the 14% protein and higher lots 
The average protein content of spring 
wheat arrivals has declined during 
recent weeks, which has placed the 
higher protein grain in a firmer trad- 
ing position. On March 16 the follow- 
ing trading ranges prevailed: Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring or 


No. 1 northern spring wheat, May 
price: 12% protein May to 2¢ over; 


13% protein 2@5¢ over; 14% protein 
6@10¢ over; 15% protein 8@13¢ 
over; 16% protein 18@23¢ over. 

Mill demand for durum wheat was 
quite active and, with few cars offered 


for sale, prices gained 3¢ bu. (See 
table on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis March 16 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 
No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $ @2.30% 
11% Protein @2.20% 
12% Protein 10%, 2.32% 
13% Protein 12% 2.35% 
14% Protein 16% @2.401 
15% Protein 18% @M243% 
16% Protein Ru @M253u% 

Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 
1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
fone cent 


1¢ discount 


premium each It 
each ™% Ib 


over 58 Ib 
under 58 Ib 


Highs Recorded 

New crop year highs on March and 
May wheat futures were recorded 
this week at the Kansas City market 
Belief that there is a shortage of 
wheat for delivery on old crop months 
dominated the thinking in most fu- 
tures markets and affected the in- 
crease in certain cash wheat costs 
One of the factors involved in the 
lack of free wheat is that there has 


been an extensive, late rush to get 
wheat under the government loan 
program. 

The basic May future reached a 


peak of $2.17% after reaching a bot- 
tom of $2.14% at one time last week. 
The cash premium structure also was 
strong, but the strength mainly was 
confined to the lower end of the pro- 
tein range and on less desirable offer- 
ings. Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
was up to 12%¢ over May, compared 
with 8¢ over a week previous. For 
intermediate 12.5% protein the range 
was 13%@21¢ over, against 11@22¢ 
a week ago. On 14% it was 15@27¢ 
over, compared with 14@28¢ a week 


ago. Receipts reached 682 cars last 
week. A week ago the total was 778 
and ljast year 590 cars 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City March 16 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.27% @2.46% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.26% @2.46 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 5%@72.44 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1% @2.42 
No. 1 Red 15% @ 2,27) 
No. 2 Red 14% w 
No hed @2.2¢ 
No. 4 Ked 0% @2.24 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 


March 19 at $2.53972.53'%, with 13% 
protein at a 1¢ bu. premium, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


Flour production in principal 
Northwestern Miller, with 


output of all mills in the U.8. expressed 


manufacturing areas by 
relationship of production to capacity 
in percentages 


(owrT.) 
reporting 
and to the 


mills currently to The 


total estimated 


Mar. 1 1 *Irevious Mar, 14-18 Mar, 15-19, Mar. 16-20 
1056 week 1955 1064 1963 
Northweat 648.10 671,685 oa7.011 693,509 726,860 
BSouthweet 1.262.006 177.700 1,204,010 1.142.965 1.106.350 
Buffalo 71 07, be 651,10 140,688 460,222 
Central and Southeast 14,137 520,597 34,188 177,200 a7, 738 
North Pacific Coast 95,868 b1i.843 117,34 2,201 271,661 
Tot 879 89 9 045,026 LOOL. TI 
Percentage of total U.S. output ; 76 
*! sed 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in b-day weet July Ll to 
Mar. 1 16, Previous Mar. 14-18 Mar. 15-19, Mar. 1¢ 0 Mar. té Mar, 18 
1956 week 195 1954 196 1056 1965 
North weet v4 97 go 4 a7 1 820.761 25,146,085 
Routhw t 97 on " AN ) 44.900.998 46,910,001 
Buffalo 111 106 118 os 97 14,801 ‘ 10,296,426 
Central and #8 K oo 91 aa 70 aa 20. G16.078 20,395,427 
N Paci Coaat 5 AG 1 ne 74 10,077,867 11,208,002 
rotal 95 0 ” ‘ s 120,115.98 122,766,808 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas Oity Minneapolis 
r 
5-day week Flour % ac day wee Piour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Mat } 1¢ 79,860 O5,111 106 Mareh 1! 1¢ ‘37.000 ez.e4e oA 
l’re i weet ‘79.850 OL, 434 104 lreviou weel 17.000 . 6.646 os 
Year co 6,850 a4 0 04 Year ago 00 191.167 06 
we eur imo L790, 850 16,611 RR wo year aco ‘ 00 74.184 67 
Five ur verage 94 Five-year average eZ 
Ten-year average 1 Ten-year average a6 


WO Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


*Revined 


Principal interior mille in 


P Minnesota, tn 
ity (Including Wichita end Salina) cluding Duluth ‘t. Paul, North Dakota 
. daw weel Flour % ni Montana and lowa 
capacity output tivity }- day wee rieur % ae 
March 1 rT 1.021.350 946.965 06 capacity output tivity 
Pre us weel 1.021.450 976.166 %¢6 March 1 if 4,500 425,809 o4 
Year «0 1021 a 029.791 9° Preview wee ih4.500 *445,.020 on 
Two ur wo. .1,021.356 496.341 a8 Year ago 187,260 421,764 - 7 
ive ir average 91 lwo years ago (87,260 417,419 aa 
Ten iv average 90 Vive-year average 4d 
Ten-year average » 
-_ * hte ed 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mi in Tilinols, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentu North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal mile on the North Pacifie Conat 
Kinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri! 
8.day week Flour a Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivit Washington Mills 
Mareh 12-1 70 250 614,197 90 i-day week Miour % nc 
bes np , . F 
Pr 1 eh 570,260 920,607 #1 capacity output tivity 
Year go 671,400 1,149 80 March 12-1 16,200 180,710 a3 
Iwo years ago 671,400 177,296 70 Previous weel 116,200 “178.202 82 
ive ear average nO Year ago 15.000 190.040 ae 
Ten " erage 7 wo years ago 20.000 186.704 a2 
"hte ! ive ear average an 
Ter erag 2 
BUFFALO yo nF pee a 
day week Flour ~ » 
capacity output tivits Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
March 1 it 176,000 30,71 111 March 12-16 138,750 118,148 ah 
l’reviou Pr) | 175.000 507.66 1° l’revious weetl 148,760 133,661 oa 
Year ag 159,500 61,10 118 Year ago 133,200 128,861 07 
Two ear xo 160,400 449 ‘ Ws lwo enr imo 122,000 112,465 01 
ive en erage 107 rive-yenur ornme af 
Ten-year average 100 ren-vear erage a4 
MILLEIERED OUTPUT 
Vroduction of millfeed in tonsa for week ending March 1¢ nd prior two weeks, towether 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas Cit and &t Joseph; (2) principal milla of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolia, 8t. Paul and lDuluth-@uperior; (3) mille of 
Kuffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basta of 72% flour extraction 


South weat* 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Marcel lf f 91 14 1 120 
re 4 j 78 
Tw ‘ I 1 13 
19 1,381 I l 13 
1954 144 O20, KOE j id 
19 167 911.4 15,426 
19 106 9 a) 12,9 
*Principal mille. *°74% of total capacity 


North weat*- 
Weekly Crop year 


Huffalot 
Weekly Crop year 


Combineda* 
Weekly Orop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 


a 79 11,048 i at 6,001 1,706,678 
10.664 “41 
o.4¢ LA 
On,711 1} | 6% *H,14 1,828 
4,211 741 7.901 ‘ 1.866.068 
71,810 6.597 17 720 17,404 1,961.00 
a] 09 ” | 1 ‘ 644 1.763.929 


tAll milla, thieviaed 





improved, with supplies adequate 


Export wheat bookings picked up 
out of the Pacific Northwest last 
week, with six cargoes sold for 
March-April shipment. Japan took 


four cargoes of wheat, two early in 
the week and two at the close. India 
“ame in the middie of the week and 
took two cargoes of white wheat 
Commodity Credit Corp. sold one 
cargo of wheat to exporters at the 
close of the week Japan also took 
several cargoes of barley but this 
went to either California or Canada 
Spring-like weather finally came to 
the Pacific Northwest last week, al- 
though in the interior areas weather 
remained cold at night. Farmers were 


able to get into the flelds for their 
spring operations and shortly will 
know how much reseeding will have 
to be done. 


BAGAD 8 THE BTA OF Lire 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


OBERLIN, KANSAS. A landmark 
of early-day business in Oberlin-—the 
old frame elevator building near the 
depot has gone by the wayside. The 
elevator, which was erected in 1887 
by J. F. Harris & Co., has been razed 
Under several ownerships the past 
69 years, the elevator has been in 
constant use all that time. The new 
owners, ©. F. and H. O. Lohoefener, 
will build a new elevator 
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Food Radiation 
Outlook Reviewed 


CHICAGO—The February meeting 
of the Midwest Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
was held at the Builders Club, Chi- 
cago, with 69 members and guests in 
attendance 

Capt. Reuben Pomerantz, radiation 
preservation officer of the US. Quart- 
ermaster Food & Container Institute, 
spoke on the “Potential Use of Radia- 
tion Preservation in the Food and 
Cereal Industries.” 

Capt. Pomerantz reported that soon 
after the X-ray was discovered by 
Roentgen in 1895, it was observed 
that these rays could penetrate mat- 
ter with ease and bring about the 
death of living cells. The application 
of radiation to the food industry was 
made possible soon after World War 
II by the development of high energy 
particle accelerators and the avail- 
ability of radio-active by-products 
of the Atomie Energy Commission's 
program. The process of radiation 
employs nuclear energy instead of 
heat to destroy micro-organisms. 
Since there is only a minute rise in 
temperature during the short ex- 
posure time, this method is often 
called cold sterilization, Capt. Pomer- 
antz said 

Capt. Pomerantz stated that sev- 
era! types of electron accelerators ap- 
pear feasible for radiation proces- 
sing; the principal ones being (1) the 
Van de Graaf generator, (2) the res- 
onant transformer, (3) the capaci- 
tron, and (4) the traveling wave 
lineal accelerator, The principal dis- 
advantage of the electron acceler- 
is its relatively low penetration 
at the energy levels so far developed. 

Gamma rays, which have the same 
physical characteristics as X-rays, 
are emitted from the atomic nucleus 
during decay. Sources of gamma rays 
currently considered feasible for 
radiation processing are (1) spent 
fuel elements, (2) gross fission pro- 
ducts, (3) separated fission products, 
(4) fission product gases, and (5) 
isotropes produced in reactors by neu- 
tron activation, Capt, Pomerantz 
stated 


ator 


Sterility in Foods 

To attain sterility in foods, dos- 
ages in the order of 1,500,000 to 
1,000,000 reps are required, In ad- 
dition to attaining sterility, subtle 
changes in color, odor, flavor and tex- 
ture in the food product result in 
many cases, These changes are 
thought to be largely of the oxida- 
tion-reduction type. Processing in in- 
ert atmospheres and the use of free 
radical aceeptors offer promise in 
controlling these undesirable changes. 
At lower dosages, ranging from 10,000 
to 500,000 reps, a “pasteurization” 
effect is observed which partially 
destroys bacteria and eliminates mold 
spores and inseet life without sig- 
nificantly impairing the quality of 
the food. This processing method is 
capable of extending the storage life 
of many foods several fold. 

Capt. Pomerantz recounted the 
specific experiences gained in irra- 
diating a host of food products at 
various dosages. Beneficial effects 
have been observed through irradia- 
tion of a number of cereal and bak- 
ery products such as cereal grains, 
flours, partially baked rolls and coffee 
cakes, waffles, bread, cake and Eng- 
lish nvuffins, 

In conclusion, Capt. Pomerantz 
stated that radiation preservation 
studies are being continued by the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute and a number of cooperat- 
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ing commercial food processors. A 
pilot plant radiation facility will be 
constructed ih the near future. It is 
hoped that this future program will 
provide much more information on 
the utility, practicality and economics 
of the radiation process. Commercial! 
use of the radiation process, par- 
ticularly as a method of “pasteuriza- 
tion,” in the food industry, may be 
a reality in three to five years, he 
said, 


———SREAD iG THE STAPF OF Lire 


Niagara District, AOM, 
Plans March 24 Event 


BUFFALO—Program details have 
been completed by Niagara District 
No. 8, Association of Operative Mill- 


ers, for its annual spring meeting 
March 24 at the Hotel Markeen in 
Buffalo. 

Among the speakers and their 


topics will be “Automation in Feed 
Milling,” by Ward R. Flach, Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Inc.; “Au 
tomation in Flour Milling,” R. J 
Hoskins, Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co.; “Chlorination of Wheat Tem- 


pering and Washing Water,’ Meade 
C. Harris, Wallace & Tiernan Co.:; 
“100 Years in Milling,” E. J. Cecka, 


S. Howes Co.; and “My First 50 Years 
of Experience in Milling,” William R 
Burr, S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd 

The meeting will begin at 10 am 
and conclude with a banquet at 6:30 
p.m, 





C.D. HOWE 


(Continued from page 13) 





in the design and supervision of con- 
struction of terminal grain elevators 
flour mills, harbor works, and bulk 
handling equipment. 

It was 1935 that saw Mr. Howe 
enter the political arena and in the 
following year he entered the govern- 
ment, his duties roaming over rail- 
ways, canals, harbors, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., and the trans- 
continental airway system. No Social- 
ist he, but he believes in public own- 
ership of major utilities. 

His record of service during World 
War II was impressive and he was 
a member of many important boards 
including the Combined Production 
and Resources Board in concert with 
the U.S. and the U.K. In 1946 his 
attention was engaged by reconstruc- 
tion and in 1948 he became minister 
of trade and commerce. Not content 
with these duties, he shouldered the 
responsibilities of minister of defense 
production while retaining his trade 
and commerce portfolio 

For only part of his working day 
does Mr. Howe think about wheat 
The rest of the time his acute mind 
ranges over every facet of Canadian 
commercial activity. 

Yet Mr. Howe is still human enough 
to feel pleased at what he sees as 
the ultimate triumph of his policy 
the swift movement of Canada’s 
wheat into overseas markets 

"BREAD 6 THE STAFF OF Lire 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—-Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the second 4-week period 
ended Feb. 25, 1956, totaled $109,- 
755,167, an increase of 32% over sales 
of $83,222,792 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago, Cumula- 
tive sales for the first two periods of 
1956 totaled $214,116,225, a 28% in 
crease over sales of $166,821,512 for 
the same two periods in 1955. Aver 
age number of Kroger stores in opera- 
tion during the period was 1,575, com 
pared with 1,664 during the 1955 
second period, a decrease of 5% 
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REPORT FROM CANADA 


(Continued from page 13) 





Board is a government body; surely 
it is said, it has a duty to help every 
taxpayer in a line of business similar 
to its own. In other words, the pros- 
perity of the flour business is the 
prosperity of the wheat business 

On more than one occasion, H. 
Norman Davis, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers Assn., and 
president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has said that Canadian flour is 
the spearhead for Canadian wheat 
The circulation of imported flour in 
a country compels the home millers 
to buy Canadian wheat to meet the 
competition, he and his fellow-millers 
assert 

On this premise, and no one in 
authority has yet denied its truth, it 
is pertinent to ask where would the 
Canadian wheat business be today if 
it were not for the pioneering of 
Canadian flour? Flour still do a 
good selling job for Canada 


can 


Not for Communists 


The aid given by the circulation of 
imported flour as a competitive factor 
may not be of paramount importance 
in Communist countries where there 
is no competition. But it is certainly 
true of many other countries, There 
is reason to think, traders say, that 
the part played by the milling indus- 
try in developing markets for Cana- 
dian wheat is not completely recog- 
nized at this time. 

Mr. Howe feels that it would not 
be possible to sell flour beyond the 
iron curtain. The attention of the 
authorities was drawn by Harry J 
Dowsett, secretary of the Canadian 
Flour Export Committee, to the pos- 
sible inclusion of flour at the time 
of the initial trade talks in Moscow 
in September of last year. No doubt 
un attempt was made by Lester Pear- 
son, external affairs minister, and 
Mitchell Sharp, associate deputy min- 
ister of trade and commerce, to in- 
terest the Russians in flour. It 
matter for conjecture whether a flour 
miller, given® the chance officially 
could not have talked more expertly 
to the Russians, either in Moscow or 


is a 


Ottawa, on the merits of Canadian 
flour 
In the Canadian method of opera- 


tion, inter-government deals play an 
important part. Perhaps the inclusion 
of a miller as a member of the official 
negotiating team might have helped 

The success of the U.S. millers in 





LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 


OTTAWA — One of the difficulties 
of international trade negotiations, 
such as those with the Russian trade 
delegation, is conversational com- 
munication. Some of the Russians had 
a slight knowledge of English, but the 
work of negotiations was carried on 
through interpreters. 

It is an old trick of international 
diplomacy to profess complete ignor- 
ance of the language of the other side. 
This, old hands say, gives time to 
think over the answers while the in- 
terpreter goes to work. The Russians 
may have been subtle enough to 
choose negotiators who had some 
knowledge of English, but no one can 
be sure that they did. 

However, a Canadian reports that 
he came upon a member of the Rus- 
sian delegation in his hotel bedroom 
reading with avidity and with ap- 
parent understanding, the latest issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 





gaining inclusion in many deals has 
not unnoticed in Canada. In 
Washington the millers speak with 
one energetic voice through the me- 
dium of the Millers National Federa- 
tion office located on the official door- 
step. 


gone 


Let there be no misunderstanding 
Mr. Howe takes a very sincere in- 
terest in the welfare of the industry 
But private trade cannot work alone 
when governments play such a prom- 
inent part in concluding trade agree- 
ments. 


Russian Reliability 


Apparent in some Canadian circles 


not all of them associated with the 
trade, is a feeling that the Canadian 
government has been gullible in ac- 
cepting contracts, particularly those 
involving credit terms, with the Com- 


munist 


ers will 


The feeling is that the buy- 
renege on their contracts if 
it suits their purpose 

They might. There is always that 
danger in contracts of this nature 
Yet the history of trade with Russia 
before World War II is one of re- 
liability and confidence by both sides. 
Members of the British grain trade, 
when buying from Russia, never ex- 
perienced any serious trouble. The 
tussians dealt fairly 
to believe that 
they will do otherwise now that they 
are buyers and not sellers. But it 
must be remembered, and this has 
made clear by Mr. Howe, that 
deals will only go to the full limit 
if two-way trade is built up. On the 
other hand, none of the countries con- 
cerned has waited for their own sales 
to develop in Canada; they are tum- 
bling over themselves to buy up 
wheat and charter all the ships they 
can lay their hands on 


The U.S. Position 


Will the U.S. be allowed to share 
in this trade with the Communists? 
Currently, Congress vetoes any trad- 
ing in grain with countries beyond 


There is no reason 


the iron curtain. Prominent U.S 
traders say that Congress will never 
give approval. If it does, then that 
will be all right with the Canadians 
provided the deals are for dollars 
with cash on the barrel head, as in 


the case of Russia, or for dollars, 
with so much down and the balance 
on credit, as in the case of the other 
countries 


If, however, the terms of Public 


Law 480 are extended to Communist 
countries, then the Canadians will 
have reason to complain that once 


again the U.S. is disturbing the reg- 
ular channels of trade by dumping 
and give-aways. Such an action will 
provoke the bitterest criticism ever 
of American policies. This, Canadians 
hope, will be noted in the high places 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 


SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF Lire— 


USDA Accepts Offers 
For Corn Meal Sales 


WASHINGTON-——The contemplated 
purchase of 5,105,900 Ib. of corn meal 
for shipment to arrive at destination 


in April has been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Offers will be received not later 
than 4 p.m. (EST) March 23 for ac- 
ceptance by the agency in whole o1 
in part by telegram filed not later 


than 1] (EST) 


March 26 


p.m. 
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Sifter Capacity, Impact Break System 
Discussed at District 5 AOM Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—At the recent meeting 
of District No. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held here at the Ho- 
te] DeSoto, a rearrangement of of- 


‘ 


icers resulted from the inability of 
L. D. Ketchum, Staley Milling Co., 
ice chairman designate, to serve. 
An election produced the following 


slate of officers: 

John Wingfield, chairman; Arlin 
B. Ward, vice chairman; Paul Wag- 
ner, L. E. Earlenbaugh and C. F. 


Hanser, district executive officers for 
one, two and three year terms, re- 
and R. G. Kohler, secre- 
tary-treasurer 


A tour of the Valier-Spies Milling 


spectively 


Co.'s pneumatic handling and day- 
light packaging facilities was en- 
joyed by the delegates. Among the 
speakers and topics were E. S. Gil- 


bert, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., ‘More Sifter Capacity With Less 
Cloth John Mees, Entoleter 
division, Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., “Soft Wheat Impact Break 
System,” and Arlin B. Ward, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., who discussed “Flour 
Milling Equipment.” 


Mr. Gilbert said that 


A o’ 
Area ; 


“We probably 


all realize that a given amount of 
cloth area ay 10 8q ft would give 
more bolting capacity than the 20 
sq. ft. of cloth. However, we should 


remember that bolting c'oth must be 
confined to frames and these frames 
confined to a certain area or space 
This being a fact, the space in which 
bolting cloth is placed becomes criti- 
cal. By gaining more space for flour 
or stock travel, we actually are los- 
but at the same time 
we gain capacities 


ing cloth area 


‘The space for flour or stock trav- 
el is the between the cloth 
line of one sieve and the carrier pan 
of the sieve above it. The other space 
that is critical, of course, is the 
tail-off channel. In order for cloth 
area to be effective, the sieves must 
be so designed and placed in a stack 
is to allow an adequate space for 
the flour or stock to move freely 
ind with ease clothing 


space 


across the 





Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard 


PROMOTED—Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard 
has been elected assistant secretary 
She 
has been with the Corn Exchange for 
27 years. Her election was the re- 
sult of the exchange’s board of di- 
rectors’ action Feb. 28. 


of the Buffalo Corn Exchange. 








and through the channels. If there is 
not adequate room, sieves will com- 
press the flour or stock into a loose 
mass and the sieves will then act 
more or less like an oscillating car- 
rier or conveyor,” Mr. Gilbert said. 

“When this happens, the capacity 
of bolting cloth is reduced tremen- 
dously. If this is very critical, it will 
be the cause for the backing up of 
the material through the sieves to 
the inlet and will cause a ‘choke up.’ 
When this happens, the natural thing 
is that there is something wrong and 
you will take the necessary steps 
to overcome it. However, there are 
many times that this situation pre- 
vails in your sifter or sifters and 
due to its not ever ‘choking off,’ this 
sifter may run day in and day out 
without the operator ever being 
aware of it,”” Mr. Gilbert continued. 

“About this time you probably are 
wondering what to do for more Cca- 
pacity, thinking about purchasing a 
larger machine and otherwise going 
to considerable time and trouble to 
alleviate this situation. Actually, the 
sieves that you are using will prob- 
ably do the job and it would be just 
a matter of reducing the stack height 
by one or more sieves, building up 
the other sieves to equal the depth 
of the one or two sieves removed 
and this would probably cure the 
trouble. 


Adequate Sleve Space 

“In order to arrive at a conclusion 
whether or not present sieves have 
adequate space, I have a procedure 
that I normally follow,” Mr. Gil- 
bert said. ‘This is dependent, how- 
ever, on circumstances, but as a 
general rule, it can be used quite 
satisfactorily. The method is to: 

“1. Shut a certain unit down with 
a full load on it. 

“2. Carefully remove each sieve 

“3. Have a pad of paper and pen- 
cil handy and on this pad of paper 
a rough outline drawing of each 
sieve. 

“4. Measure the depth of the flour 
or stock at the four corners of the 
clothing and aiso at the center or 
close to the center in several places, 

"5. Then before removing the next 
sieve or by lifting both sieves out 
at the same time, measure the depth 
of the flour or stock on the sieve be- 
low, through the tail-off channel 

“6. Observing the flour or stock 
on the cloth will show if it has an 
appearance of being pressed or 
touched by the carrier pan above 
This would be much like if you took 
a handful of stock or flour and light- 
ly touched it or pressed it with a 
‘slick.’ By checking this against meas- 
urements of the stock or flour against 
the measurement of space between 
the carrier pan and the cloth line 
below it should definitely point out 
if there is enough room or not 

“7. By further going down through 
the stack of sieves you find a loaded 
condition from the top sieve down 
through several sieves and if you 
have no stock or flour on the bottom 
sieve or several sieves above the bot- 
tom sieve, you will be able to figure 
how many sieves which might drop 
out in order to alleviate this situation 
and, consequently, gain capacity 

“Actually, in a sense of the word. 
it means gaining more sifter ca- 
pacity with less cloth area 

“In one particular case, we had a 
gain of capacity in rebolt sieves of 
164% by dropping out two sieves 
2% in. deep and building up the rest 
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of the sieves to gain adequate space 
between sieves on this job. In an- 
other case, by changing the depth of 
two top sieves, a total of about 1 in 
difference. there was a gain of ca- 
pacity of 66%4%," Mr. Gilbert con 
cluded, 

Mr. Mees pointed out that he did 
not want “to point out categorically 
a specific flow, but rather through 
its illustration to call attention to the 
interesting possibilities obtainable 
through the adoption of impact mill- 
ing. By adoption certain inherent 
characteristics would immediately be 
realized therein justifying its con- 
sideration. Among these would be its 
‘ow power demands, simplicity, nom- 
inal maintenance and constant re- 
sults under given conditions. An im 
pact mill does not depend upon cor- 
rugations, specific space settings 
sharpness, or uniform load, but only 
on the peripheral velocity of its im- 
pactors,” Mr. Mees said 

“The flow discussed is only an ex 
perimental laboratory one for at the 
present time no impact break system 
exists. However, certain inroads have 
been made such as its use in pre- 
break systems, certain middling re- 
ductions, and cake flour particle size 
reductions. If it were extended 
throughout the entire break system 
certain characteristics could reason- 
ably be expected, For one, the pro- 
duction of good middlings with a 
minimum of flour, two a simplifica- 
tion of purification and sifting inas- 
much as the coarser stocks from the 
breaks are almost identical, and thus 
could be combined; possibly a cleaner 
bran, and due to the percentage of 
middling an increase in yield might 
be possible. At the moment these 
statements are only conjecture based 
on laboratory work, Some day we 
will know these answers and more, 
but until then impact milling serves 
only to stimulate thought and imagi- 
nation,” Mr. Mees concluded 


Milling Equipment 

In his presentation “Flour Milling 
Equipment,” Mr, Ward pointed out 
that flour milling is one third wheat 
and its handling, one third grain con- 
ditioning, and one third milling equip 
ment. With respect to grain condi 
tioning there are four groups of 
thought (1) tempering conditions of 
the bran, (2) physical 
chemical change, (4) 


change, (3) 
both physical 
and chemical changes 

Mr. Ward said that, “The function 
of the AOM is to make recommenda- 
tions to mill management, to better 
equip and raise efficiency (re: roller 
mills, sifters, purifiers, feeders, etc.) 
and to improve sanitation (re: con- 
veyors, dust collection systems, pack- 
aging, ete.) of flour mills. In Europe 
mills can be rebuilt every 20 years 
due to government subsidies and the 
setting aside of monies specifically 
earmarked for replacement but in 
the U.S. improvements are usually 
made piece-meal—the need for im 
provement is best illustrated by the 
presence, in some mills, of 40 or even 
50-year-old machinery, The justifica 
tion for suggesting new equipment 
to management can be dramatized 
by the dead stock, the holding up on 
ledges, ete., the susceptibility to in 
festation which characterizes this 
older equipment, However, engineers 
for the machinery manufacturers 
cannot do it all; it will be necessary 
for operative millers to express them- 
selves on the subject-—probably 
through a broad joint study of mill 
ing equipment, along the lines of 
suggestions for a project for Dis- 
trict No. 5 entitled ‘Review of Roller 
Mills’.” 
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Income Tax Discrimination 


rhe steeply progressive individual 


rates which reach 91% and the 
combined top corporate rate of 52% 
the basic evidence of income tax 
rimination, according to the Na- 
Association of Manufacturers. 
Those who pay the progressive rates 
are also subject to the basic rate of 
tax paid by all income taxpayers and, 
directly or indirectly, bear at least 
their share of all other taxes, federal, 
state and Jocal, Similarly corporations 


tax 


are 
disc 
tional 


are subject to nearly all other taxes 
except individual income and estate 
taxes 


By means of a sort of socialistic 
smoke-sereen tax fairness had been 
related to a static notion of wealth 


start right off with taking a fifth of 
the income up to $2000. By the time 
you get to the $8,000 to $10,000 
bracket it is one-third (34%), and at 
$16,000 it is one-half (50%). How 
can a nation grow in normal times 
under such confiscatory rates? The 
rates climb so steeply in the middle 
income brackets that half of tax pro 
gression is reached at the taxable in 
come level of $20,000 to $22,000 where 
the rate of 56% (of which the surtax 
or progressive part, is 36 percentage 
points, or slightly more than half of 
the 71 percentage points between the 
basic rate of 20% and the top rat 
of 91%).” 

The National Association of Manu 
























































































and income, This has obscured the facturers proposes a five-year plan 
fact that high and discriminatory for the orderly reduction of discrimi 
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and penalize those whose work and 
investments mean the most for the 
nation's future; the ecoonmic builders 
and jobmakers of tomorrow, 

‘The progressive rates increase with 
particular severity over the range of 
incomes received by the great number 
of small businessmen, key executives 
and professional people, also many 
farmers, salesmen, technicians, super- 


visors and skilled craftsmen, as il- 
lustrated 

Not only are the rates higher,” 
says NAM; “they also are applied 


wit! 


shameful discrimination, They 





35%. The basis for this plan is actual 
ly the expansion of American 
nomy. As the economy expands so 
does the amount of federal tax reve 

nues from a given set of rates, but in 
greater proportion, Over many years 
good and bad together, our economi 
growth has averaged out at about 3% 
a year, measured by physical volume 
of goods and services. Assuming no 
more than such average growth in 
the next five years revenue expansion 
is estimated at over $12 billion. The 
proposal is that this revenue increase 
be first applied to moderating 


eco 


the dis 
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CORPORATE TAX 
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criminatory rates. The cost of the 


plan would be about $10 billion, or $2 
billion less than the expected revenue 
growth, 

Here is how the NAM's plan would 
work: There would be five successive 
annual reductions of 16% in the pro- 
gressive part of each tax rate with 
each reduction computed on the ori- 


ginal progression—that part of the 
rate above 20%. With the top rate 
reduced to 35% to 50% rate, for ex- 
ample, would be reduced to 26% 
(80% reduction for the progressive 
spread of 30 percentage points). In 
other words, every progressive tax- 
payer would receive the same per- 
centage reduction in his unfair tax 


burden. With five uniform roll-backs 
in each super-rate his tax bill from 
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progression at the end of the period 
would be 80% less than at the begin- 
ning 

The corporate tax now consists of a 
30% normal tax and a 22% surtax, 
or a combined top rate of 52%. Tax 
law now provides for a reduction of 5 
percentage points in the normal tax 
The proposal is that this reduction be 
followed by four successive annual re- 
ductions of 3 percentage points each 
or a total of 12 percentage points, to 
bring the combined top rate down to 
35% at the end of five years. The 12 
percentage points would be divided 
equally between the normal and the 
surtax, so that the total reductions 
from present rates would be 11 per- 
centage points in the normal tax and 
6 percentage points in the surtax 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








50 Years Ago: 


John Wilson, a pioneer manufac- 
turer of Leavenworth, Kansas, died 
at his home in that city. He had been 
active in business in Leavenworth 
since 1869, during the greater part of 
the time being engaged in mill ma- 
chinery building and in the millfur- 
nishing trade. He was president of 
the Great Western Mfg. Co. 

W. H. Stokes, president of the W 
H. Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S.D., spent the winter in California. 

James S. Bell and his son, James F. 
Bell, with the latter’s wife, were on 
a trip to Hawaii. 

W. K. Stanard of the Stanard-Til- 
ton Milling Co., St. Louis, was on a 
European trip. 

Finnish farmers near Franklin, 
Mich., were operating a 30-bbl. co-op 
flour mill. 

B. A. Eckhart of the Eckhart & 
Swan Milling Co., Chicago, was com- 
missioned a colonel on the staff of 
the governor of Illinois. At the next 
session of the board of trade his 


friends gave him a warm reception. 
They presented him with a tin hel- 
met, tin sword and tin horn, and 
then organized a march around the 
pit with the new colonel in com- 
mand. 


eee 
BAKING COOKIES 


As my small twins make cooky dough, 
Jane splatters egg yolk on the floor, 
But Jean stoops down to mop it up 
With her white pinafore. 


To mix a few ingredients, 

The twins work on the double-quick ; 
Then Jane rolls cookies paper-thin, 
But Jean prefers them thick. 


Jane bakes her cookies to the hue 
Of country butter freshly churned, 
But Jean bakes hers until they are 
Unquestionably burned. 


Now while I watch my cherubs clean 
The dribbled sink and littered spaces, 
I think my twins look beautiful 
With flour upon their faces! 


—Beryl Stewart 
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ON SOAKING THE RICH 

OHN T. FLYNN, who is widely heard as a 
J radio commentator and widely read as an 
iuthor and pamphleteer, reminds us that the 
that monstrous institution popularly 
ind properly excoriated, particularly in the spring 
was in its beginning, recommended 
people of the U.S. as a scheme to soalethe 
comments that, as such, it was “@ne 


incormne tax 


eacn yeal 
to the 


rich, and 


the most monumental frauds in our history.” 
Che harsh fact is,"’ continues Mr. Flynn, “that 
the o-called ‘little man’ or ‘common man” on 


whom the politicians lavish so much affection, is 
the lad who pays the great Mass of the ingome 
taxes—-not the rich. I do not wish to infer That 
raid carried on by the govern- 
citizens who enjoy very large in- 
be defended under any philosophy save 
that of Karl Marx. I condemn the confiscation of 
I merely wish to make 
it clear at the outset that the overwhelming )or- 
tion of federal income taxes is taken by the federal 
overnment from the earnings of citizens inj the 


the unconscionable 
ment on those 
comes Can 


incomes regardless of size 


lowe! 

Another oily fostered by the _ poli- 
ticians is that the ‘government needs the money.’ 
You Will do well to keep in mind that the ‘govern- 
ment’ is merely a collection of rules and regula- 
tions and authorizations. It is not a human, living 


brackets 
illusion 


thing you can see or touch with your fingers. In 
itself it is something you can describe as a tre- 
mendous authority—a group of powers. But this 
authority and these powers are all in the hands 
of men—politicians. The government is a vast 
army of politicians equipped by the Constitution 
Among these 


the most dangerous is the power of these 


with great and dangerous powers 
powers 
politicians to put their hands in your pocket or 
your pay check and take 
iy a very sizeable chunk of your dollars. 

if powers to the poli- 
said to be at the bottom of all our 


your bank account oO! 


This dangerous grant 


ticlans may be 
troubles ur entanglement in the brawls of other 
nations all over the globe, our own oppressive na- 
tional debt, the swarms of political hirelings con- 
uming our substance in every part of the country 


ind—-most serious of all—-the slow but quickening 


creep of this great free nation into the toils of 
omething called the Collectivist State, which is 
pretty name for socialism. It may be well to 


reader that Karl Marx, the father of 
put the income tax high up on 
his blueprint for destroying private enterprise and 


remind the 
modern socialism 


huilding the Socialist state.” 


At this point Mr. Flynn is pleased to speak of 
our first fatal adventure in taxation, which. oc- 
curred during the Civil War. No part of that 


income tax was imposed on the great mass of 
the people with incomes under $5,000 a year—an 
umount which was then looked upon as represent- 
ing the a rich man, and which actually 
was the equivalent of today’s $15,000. The consti- 
if the tax, which was generally doubted, 
was not tested, but the tax was removed in 1873 
Then the 


income of 
tutionality 


subject of income taxation disappeared 
until the 1890's, when 

vernment found itself too poor to balance the 
budget. It 


rom our political history 


needed money.” The result was another 
vak-the-rich attempt, designed not to touch the 
rking man or the farmer or the “little man.” 
“We are all for 


One appr congressman said 


t down our way, because none of us has enough 
me to be taxed, and somebody else will have 
p iy) 

When the bill passed the House, Congressman 
DeAt Missouri, one of the foremost spell- 
der if the day, broke into the following burst 

if 19th Century eloquence 
The passage of this bill would mark the dawn 
f a brighter day, with more of sunshine, more of 


yirds, the laughter of children well- 
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fed, well-clothed, well housed. Can we doubt that 
in the brighter, happier days to come, good, even- 
handed, wholesome democracy shall be triumph- 
ant? God hasten the era of equality in taxation 
and in opportunity!” 

God, however, for his own reasons, withheld 
his hand, taking no part in the struggle. The birds 
continued to sing, the sun shone and the little 
children continued to laugh, utterly unaware of 
the action of Congress. Actually the main speech 
for the income tax was delivered by William J 
Bryan and the leading address against it was by 
3ourke Cockran, two of the most extraordinary 
practitioners of the perfervid oratory of that era 
The measure actually passed Congress but was 
defeated by the Supreme Court in a five-to-four 
decision. One incident in the struggle before the 
Court is worth recording 

“An array of eminent counsel [and now we are 
quoting Mr. Flynn again] appeared to argue the 
proposition that the income tax was illegal be- 
cause it was in violation of the Constitution. The 
leader of this array of counsel warned the Court 
in sepulchral tones that a day might come when 
perhaps men would be asked to pay as high as 20% 
of their incomes in taxes. Had he suggested that 
one day the rates might rise, not to 20% on the 
millionaires, but on the working man, and as high 
as 90% on the top-bracket incomes, he might have 
been committed to a mental institution 

“The income tax is no longer an assault upon 
the rich only. It is no longer a war of the poor 
against the rich. It is a war of the politicians 
against poor and rich alike-with the working 
man getting much the worst of it. The 20% tax 
on the rich has now turned into a 20% tax on the 
lowest income.” 
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DEATH OF A PURITANIC IDEA 

OSSIBLY there are still Puritans who modest- 
P ly drape the legs of the piano and who believe 
the Devil is in a fiddle string; and definitely there 
are still dieticians and their nutritional victims 
who consider it a sin to eat the things they like 
Short shrift has been given in our times to nearly 
all such superstitions as these and, in particular, 
latterly, to the diet superstition just mentioned 
One strong, lethal thrust comes currently from a 
page in McCall's Magazine, upon which Dr. Frede- 
rick J. Stare and his associate, Julia Lyons, of the 
Department of Nutrition in Harvard's School of 
Public Health, set forth the clarifying and gratify- 
ing fact that bread is a “friend,” not a “fiend,” 
and that it is no sin even for a dedicated dieter to 
eat a reasonable amount of what he likes 

There is no _ scientific 
authors, to support the advice of the many physi- 
cians who still cling to the hair-shirt nutritional 
philosophy that “if you like it 
out.” This false philosophy has been applied tradi 
tionally 


evidence, say these 


you should cut it 
to bread, potatoes and sugar. But most 


successful and acceptable reducing diets today 
the authors comment, include all three of these 
wrongly proscribed foods in moderation 
For readers of this journal, the significance of 
the McCall article lies not so much in the views 
expressed as in the fact that such a magazine as 
McCall's has published them 


magazines of general circulation in recent years 


Newspapers and 


usually have been easy victims of the diet crank 


and thus have helped to victimize their readers 
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Seldom have any of these voices and their publica- 
tion accomplices found anything favorable to say 
about bread, which by many of them has been per- 
sistently traduced 

What Dr. Stare and his associate assert about 
bread in the reducing diet is, of course, well known 
to the breadstuffs industries, but on this subject 
there is a wide area of public ignorance and mis- 
understanding. McCall's and its scientific Harvard 
contributors, therefore, do a great public service 
in dispersing some of the fog of superstition that 
has compromised the rightful place of bread in the 
diet--and particularly in the reducing diet. Bread, 
it is made manifest in this clear statement of sci- 
entific creed, is among those foods that may be cut 
down, but never out, and there is much that seci- 
industry may properly add 
cutting down at all 

The progressive decline in per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour products within the past half 
undoubtedly reflects more cutting out 
than cutting down, and much of the cutting out 
has reflected the misleading influence of crank diet 
masters have proclaimed the mendacious 
gospel of complete elimination 


ence and against 


century 


who 


A WHEAT EQUIVALENT GIMMICK 
most extravagant thinker-uppers 


VEN the 
among U.S. political economists obviously 


are running out of imaginative gimmicks for un- 
loading burdensome wheat surpluses, Huzzas are 
called for, therefore, as into the breach of this 
scarcity of 
James G. Gardiner, Canada's minister of agricul- 
ture, who has suggested that for every British im- 
migrant arriving on Canada’s shores, the Canadian 
government should give the United Kingdom 1,000 
bu. of wheat. The reasoning 


or wre 


mounting economic notions comes 


Canada needs people; 
Britain needs wheat 

Many complications might be 
ways with great 


expected, as al- 
plans of big government, Mr 
might 

strife within Britain itself 


Gardiner'’s device even cause internecine 

Would any Scotsman, 
for example, ever admit that he’s worth no more 
than a mere Englishman in terms of wheat. The 
English themselves might cavil over what would 
be the difference in wheaten value between a No, 1 
Hard Lancastrian and, say, a No, 2 Soft South- 
erner, No offense meant, but a proper grading sys- 
tem, sO necessary to an equation of this nature, 
might prove otherwise qualitywise 

Still another vexing problem could arise, Some 
Englishmen, regrettably, depending upon which 
way you look at the matter, leave Canada for 
what they appear to think are greener pastures in 
the U.S.A 

In such circumstances would the Canadians 
demand their wheat back? With interest? They 
could be justifiably hipped, particularly if the US 
should jump at the Gardiner plan, if not at the 
Englishman, as a means of reducing its own sur 
plus; in which case competition might raise the 
price per immigrant to as much as another odd 
thousand bushels 

An Englishman who could help reduce the 
American wheat surplus surely would be a popular 
figure on this side of the pond, especially since it 
would seem quite possible to give him away later 
(no dumping intended) under Public Law 480 be 
after all 


more precise trading term, wheat equivalent 


cause he’s only wheat——or, to use the 
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We may get our ears verbally boxed for saying 
so, but in our opinion, the agricultural situation, 
while needing remedial action of a more perma 
nent nature, is not quite as serious as some who 
are not farmers keep shouting. There were more 
difficult times a couple of decades ago —The Sun, 
Swift Current, Sask. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Deliveries Down 


Farmers in western Canada de- 
livered a total of 228,300,000 bu. of 
all grains to country elevators dur- 
ing the period from Aug. 1, 1955, to 
March 7, 1956, inclusive. This com- 
pares with 288,100,000 bu. for the 
same period a year ago. The bulk 
totals ineluded 131,400,000 and 146,- 
100,000 bu., respectively, of wheat. 

The reduced movement from pri- 
mary points in western Canada can 
be attributed to a number of factors, 
but these have not compensated the 
wrower for his inability to deliver his 
1955 crop to country elevators. Many 
factors have intervened in the availa- 
bility of box ears for the shipment 
of grain, particularly wheat. 

As an example, international trade, 
particularly where goods are moved 
by railways such as between Canada 
and the US., rolling stock does not 
necessarily remain in balance at all 
times. One can cite the last six 
months of 1955. 

In that period the number of Cana- 
dian railway cars of all kinds in the 
U.S. averaged 28,075 monthly, while 
U.S. cars on Canadian lines averaged 
24,501 each month. While this dif- 
ference is not relatively important, it 
is significant that the difference in 
box cars alone was two-to-one with 
the monthly average of Canadian box 
cars in the U.S. amounting to 24,750, 
amounting to almost twice the num- 
her of American box cars in Canada, 

In addition, there has been a heavy 
demand for box ears in Canada, Con- 
struction programs alone have re- 
quired large numbers for the trans- 
portation of building materials. Be- 
cause of the unusually early winter 
and sustained cold weather several 
thousand more box ears than usual 
have been used for the movement of 
coal, Obviously these demands for box 
cars have worked against the num- 
ber required to move grain from ship- 
ping points in western Canada to re- 
lieve the country elevator congestion, 

The relief of the farmer in western 
Canada hinges upon a quick break in 
the weather to permit increased de- 
liveries of grain that can only be 
achieved by an increased flow of box 
cars to country elevators, This in 
turn will put more Canadian wheat 
and other grains, of desirable grades, 
in export position. Many observers 
tug the responsibility to the Canadian 


railways 


Exports Show Drop 


Canada's wheat and flour export 
for the week ended March 15 at just 
under 5,300,000 bu. was roughly 300,- 
000 bu. under the week previous. 
While TWA flour sales were down 
sharply, the figure was offset by in- 
creased exports of wheat to signatory 
countries. TWA flour exports were 
equivalent to only 35,000 bu. of wheat, 
while the wheat total was close to 
1,700,000 bu. Class 2 flour clearances 
equaled 935,000 bu. of wheat and 
Class 2 wheat total was approximate- 
ly 2,450,000 bu, Most of the Class 2 
flour was reported cleared to the 
UK 

IWA wheat clearances totaling 
1,672,000 bu. went to four countries. 
South Africa took 671,000; Belgium 
649,000; Germany 339,000, and Ecua- 
dor the remainder, Class 2 wheat 
clearances of 2,453,000 bu., included 
1,498,000 bu. for the U.K. Poland took 


353,000; Netherlands 255,000; Switz 
erland 250,000, and Belgium 55,000 
bu. Italy was the other buyer. 


Hungary Buys Wheat 


Hungary has purchased some 5,- 
500,000 bu. of wheat from Canada for 
delivery during the next few months 
This was made known in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa last week by 
C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce. 


Change in Views 

There is apparently some difference 
between parity prices and parity of 
income as far as agriculture is con 
cerned in Canada. Only a few short 
months ago the most radical “spokes 
men” for agriculture in western 
Canada would consider nothing other 
than parity prices. Now some of them 
are now preaching parity of income 

The change has apparently come 
within the realization that Canadian 
agriculture, particularly grain pro- 
duction, is now the only really de 
pressed segment of Canada’s economy 
With this they appear to accept the 
fact that parity of income, rather 
than parity prices, will keep them on 
a reasonably even keel with other 
sections that make up the Canadian 
economy. 

The change is rather significant and 
has apparently reflected in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa where last 
week two motions were defeated. The 
minister of agriculture, J. G. Gar 
diner, said the parity price system 
was unsound and contended that U.S 
parity prices had filled storage space 
with eggs, butter and wheat, while 
potatoes had been crushed and turned 
into starch. 

Some of the ablest men in the U\S., 
he said, had stated that parity price 
system had outlived its usefulness and 
recommended it be abandoned. Parity 
price supports limited the flexibility 
of agriculture to adjust to meet 
changing conditions in technology and 
marketing, he said. 


New Wheat Varieties 


New wheat varieties with a resis- 
tance to race 15B rust have been pro- 
duced by the field husbandry depart- 
ment of the University of Saskatche- 
wan. From these pioneer plants it 





CANADIAN EXPORT 
OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


OTTAWA—While exports of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour for the first six 
months of the current crop year ag- 
gregate 135,130,000 bu., the smallest 
figure since the initial half of the 
1950-51 crop season, it is anticipated 
that Canada’s 1955-56 crop year total 
will exceed both of the previous two 
crop year totals. In 1954-55 Canada 
exported 251,800,000 bu. of wheat and 
flour and in 1953-54 slightly more 
than 255,000,000 bu. 

There are no official figures avail- 
able on complete advanced sales but 
it is known that more ocean space 
than usual has been booked well be- 
yond the end of May. This applies to 
both wheat and flour. Some observers 
predict that combined total of exports 
could top 260,000,000 bu., and this 
could include more than 40,000,000 
bu. in the form of flour. 





may be possible to produce a resis- 
tant bread wheat variety, Dr. D. R 
Knott, head of rust research at the 
university, said. 

The new varieties were the result 
of an Ethiopian wheat crossed with 
Thatcher and Marquis, but he ex- 
plained it may take several years to 
produce a variety for license. The 
present plants, while rust resistant, 
carry the durum characteristics and 
are not suitable for milling and bak- 
ing 


Price Index Drops 


Canada’s index number of farm 
prices of agricultural products for 
January, on the 1935-39 base, is esti- 
mated at 218.3, 1.4 points below the 
revised figure of 219.7 for December 
A fairly substantial decline in the 
price of eggs together with minor re- 
ductions for grains and livestock 
more than offset higher potato prices, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Grain Priority List 


Mill orders authorized by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board will receive pri- 
ority on listings of grain shipments 
announced last week by the board 
These include high quality oats 
selected by mills and processors and 
the top three grades of amber durums 

Second priority will be given the 
following in order of preference: 

Barley accepted by malsters for 
which overdelivery permits have been 
granted and company stocks of 3 CW 
6-row barley to Vancouver 

Heavily frosted, low-grade wheat 
to the Lakehead or other destination. 

Wheat and barley to the Pacific 
Coast. 

No. 1 feed and higher grades of 
oats to the Lakehead and feeding 
grades of barley to the Lakehead. 

No. 1 northern, No. 5 and No. 6 
wheat to the Lakehead. 

Grain to destinations other than 
the Lakehead and Pacific Coast, as 
authorized by the board 

Extra No. 4 CW and lower grades 
of amber durum wheat to the Lake- 
head, No. 2 northern and feed wheat 
to the Lakehead and rye and flaxseed 
to the Lakehead or Pacific Coast 

All shipments must be authorized 
by the board. 

——"“SREAD I6 THE STAFF OF Lirt - 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

WINNIPEG — Fire completely de- 
stroyed the Millwood Co-operative 
Elevator Association's elevator in 
Northwest Manitoba March 13. The 
20,000 bu. capacity elevator had about 
17,000 bu. of grain in store at the 
time. A railway box car was also de- 
stroyed 


———SREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Flour Imports Off 30% 


In Norway This Season 


OSLO Reports from Norwegian 
flour importers indicate that importa- 
tion of flour into Norway for the per- 
iod from July 1, 1955, to March 6, 
1956, did not exceed 20,000 tons, com- 
pared with 29,605 tons in the like per- 
iod of the previous year. This reduc- 
tion of approximately 30% is attri- 
buted in the importing trade to the 
larger capacity of Norwegian mills, 
which are partly owened by the gov- 
ernment. Imports of wheat during 
the same period were 131,400 tons 
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Wheat Board Chief 
Says High Yields 
Cause of Surplus 


WINNIPEG—Looking back on the 
Canadian Wheat Board’s experience 
over the years, and objectively “at 
the world which surrounds us, I be- 
lieve that in time the Canadian sur- 
plus of wheat will move into con- 
sumption to the advantage of pro- 
ducers and the country as a whole,” 
George Mclvor, chief commissioner of 
the wheat board told the school of 
advanced management at Banff re- 
cently 

Mr. Meclvor said: “There is one sig- 
nificant comment which might be 
made upon the situation in the prairie 
provinces themselves. At the present 
time wheat producers are holding 
large stocks of wheat on their farms 
awaiting delivery at country eleva- 
tors. I would like to point out that a 
very large proportion of these farm 
stocks are held in areas where the 
normal yield is roughly 12 or 13 bu 
to the acre. They have large wheat 
stocks today because in recent years 
their yields have averaged over 20 
bu. an acre—a very wide departure 
from normal expectations. 

“I cannot subscribe to the theory 
that in these hazardous areas of 
wheat production in the prairie prov- 
inces, producers would be better off 
in the last few years had they har- 
vested normal yields per acre and as 
a consequence had little or no wheat 
on their farms today.” 

One of the major dangers of the 
present wheat surpluses, Mr. McIvor 
said, is that one or another of the 
exporting countries may try to force 
wheat into already well satisfied mar- 
kets. “We have already experienced 
this sort of thing in the form of give- 
away programs, barter deals, sales 
for local currencies, etc. These moves 
can give temporary advantage to one 
exporting country over another. They 
can only be successful if competing 
exporting countries do not use the 
same tactics.” 

The wheat problem, Mr. McIvor ex- 
plained, can and will ultimately yield, 
not on the basis of changing the rules 
and conditions of international trade, 
but by patient application of all ex- 
porting countries to the problems 
which they have at hand and the 
careful management of surpluses un- 
til market opportunity presents itself 
again 

Above all, he said, the principle of 
fair competition must be recognized, 
however tempting other causes may 
appear at any point of time. It is so 
easy, unless restraint and patience 
are exercised, to create chaotic mar- 
ket conditions, which no one wants 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Channel Job Begins 


WINNIPEG — The annual job of 
breaking a channel through the ice 
from Port Arthur and Fort William 
waterfronts to open water in Thunder 
Bay began March 5. The job which 
usually takes from five to six weeks 
will be carried out by the veteran ice- 
breaker, James Whalen, aided by her 
smaller sister tug, Strathmore 

SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

PENNSYLVANIA PASSES TAX 

HARRISBURG, PA A selective 
3% sales tax went into effect in 
Pennsylvania recently. Among the ex- 


emptions from the tax are take-home 
foods 
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mercial Corn 
where those 


Belt, notwithstanding 
other crops were grown. 


To gain acceptance for the Sen. 
Hickenlooper amendment, its was 
found necessary to make this con- 


cession to the opposition and at this 
point the entering wedge was made 
in the administration's front 


Further Compounding 


The condition established by the 
Daniels proposal, which has been 
adopted in the Senate bill, was fur- 
ther compounded when the Senate 


agreed to restore the dual parity pro- 
vision for wheat and corn which 
would add 9¢ to the parity price of 


corn and 13¢ to the parity price of 
wheat next year 

Sen. Daniels’ amendment appears 
to impose the effect of restoring to 
barley and grain sorghums a price 


support level which would lead to the 
impounding of those crops in govern- 
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ment loan storage and deny them ac- 
cess to eastern and other deficit area 
feed markets. 

Following the acceptance of the 
Hickenlooper-Daniels amendment, the 
opposition rode ahead when it adopted 
the amendment of Sen. Frank Carlson 
(R., Kansas) which would establish 
the two-price or certificate plan for 
wheat to support the share of the 
wheat crop sold for domestic mar- 
ket at 100% of parity and let the 
balance go into animal feed or export 
markets at whatever price it would 
bring. The exception would be that 
USDA would be required to put a 
floor under the open market price for 
that part of the crop at the related 
price of wheat to corn on a feed value 
relationship. This proposal is seen as 
objectionable to the administration 
and to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Effect of Carlson Proposal 

An effect of Sen. Carlson's proposal 
may be seen in the following rough 
computations: Roughly one half of 
the wheat crop which would go into 
domestic food consumption would at- 
tain through the device of the certifi- 
cate 100% of parity. The balance of 
the crop would get a stop-loss level 
of the wheat equivalent price on a 
feed basis to corn. With the corn 
price supported at 81% of parity and 
the wheat feed equivaient price level 
approximately 5% higher, it may be 
seen that the average price support 
level for wheat on the entire crop 
would be at something more than 
90% of parity. 

So in short, through the back door 
the Senate would restore the high 
price support level for wheat-—a pro- 
posal which previously had been de- 
feated by the Senate. And again this 
condition was aggravated when the 
Senate adopted the dual parity alter- 
native for price support for wheat 
which would zoom the parity price 
for wheat upwards by 13¢ next year. 

These amendments on the surface 
are not only objectionable to the 
administration but a more unfor- 
tunate situation is that few persons 
seem to have estimated their com- 
pounding effects, one upon the other. 


Sen. Aiken Sees Disapproval 
Thus, a more-or-less hopeless bill 
seems slated in the Senate and with 
the House the chief bulwark of rigid 
high price supports, it seems improb- 
able that any conference committee 
agreement between the two chambers 


will improve or modify the measure 
to correct the defects which Sen. 
George Aiken (R., Vt.) sees as in- 


suring a presidential veto 

Republican Senate farm leadership 
appears not too deeply disturbed over 
the effect of a veto of unsatisfactory 
farm legislation in the campaign this 
fall. They say that the farm belt— 
particularly the Corn Belt—-will sense 
the opposition strategy of delaying 
legislative action until the soil bank 
could not be made to operate effec- 
tively this year and that it will re- 
sent the two-price plan for wheat 
since it will hurt many small wheat 


farmers not only in the Corn Belt 
states but also in the big wheat 
states. 


Under Sen. Carlson's two-price plan 
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it will still be necessary to impose 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas until such time as the wheat 
surplus has been removed 

Proponents of Sen, Carlson's amend- 
ment contemplate his provision as the 
opening door to free markets wherein 
all wheat will sell at price levels the 
market offers to be offset to the 
farmer through certificates represent- 
ing the difference between the mar 
ket price and full parity for the crop 
financed by purchases of certificates 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
the processors. Many millers see vir- 
tue in the Carlson amendment but 
grain market experts predict that the 
price of all wheat would fall to the 
feed value of wheat as long as federal 
surpluses in the magnitude of 
billion bushels exist 
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Hopes that the soil bank principles 
could be made operative for the 1956 
crops have all but vanished within 
USDA circles. It is pointed out that 
most farmers have already made their 
crop plans for this year, They have 
already purchased seed, fertilizer and 
other materials and in 
now they are already in or about to 
go into fields to put previously deter- 
mined plans into operation, It is in 
most too late to sell the soil 
bank principle to most farmers this 
year, except in some isolated instances 
where the winter wheat crop outlook 
may be so poor that the soil bank 
certificates will represent greater 
value than the speculation that the 


some states 


Cases 


crop outturn will overcome unfavo: 
able growing conditions 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers, They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

dragay last week and the bookings 
of bakers, family and export, totaled 
no more than 10% to 15% of ca- 


pacity. Mills were still running about 
four days a week, Prices on bakers’ 
flour and first clears were 5¢ higher, 
while the price on family flour was 
unchanged. Quotations March 16: 
Extra high patent family %$6.80@ 
7.10; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.1076.20; first clears, unenriched, 


$4.850 4.95, delivered Texas common 
point 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour prices crept higher 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 17, but the buying 
trade mostly remained unconcerned 
and bought less than a normal) re- 
placement rate would require, Total 
were estimated at around 30% 
of five-day milling capacity, 

Mills mention a higher market, 
greater labor costs and paper, labor 
and freight advances as part of the 
higher operative expenses which are 
forcing flour values upward, All class- 
es of flour chalked up advances, with 
family flour moving up 10¢ sack on 


sales 


large sizes. Case sizes advanced 20¢ 
cwrt 
Sales were of a hand-to-mouth 


nature, and even shipping directions 
were difficult to get. The trade as a 
whole appears to be fairly well cover- 
ed for around 90 days’ requirements. 
Some observers believe hand-to- 
mouth buying might predominate for 
the remainder of the crop year unless 
prices give way somewhat, 
Quotations March 17: Spring top 
patent $6.15@6.42, standard $6,054 
6.37, clear $5.65@6.05; hard winter 
short $5.90@6.10, 95% patent $5.80@ 


6.05, clear $5.30@5.60; family flour 
$7.75; soft winter short $7.30@7.55, 
standard $6.50@6.80, clear $5.70@ 
5. R2 


St. Louls: Flour mills in the area 
were putting forth only minimum ef- 
forts for sales last week as interest 
from purchasers dropped to a low 
point. Most of the volume was done 
on a p.d.s. basis. Some in the trade 
were holding off buying to see the 
final outeome of the farm bill. Some 
improvement was noted in family 
brand replacements. Shipping direc- 
tions were good and package goods 
held up well, Quotations March 16: 
Family flour, top patent $6.45, top 
hard $7.60, ordinary $6.05. In 100-Ib. 
paper sacks: Bakers flour, cake $7.25, 
pastry $5.60, soft straights $5.75, 
clears $5.45; hard winter short patent 
$6.10, standard patent $5.95, clears 
$5.30; spring wheat short patent 
$6.60, standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of most types of flour 
were nominal last week. Some bak- 
eries aren't in the market just now 
because a lag in business has con- 
served their supplies. 

Big, cost-concious bakeries have 
been reluctant to buy because of un- 
certainty over farm legislation in 
Washington, Small bakeries have 


tended tc be somewhat 
over political developments 
While many small bakeries have 
been complaining about poor busing 
their profits have tended to hola up 
despite the decline in 


indifferent 


volume because 


flour levels are below a year ago 
while their prices have remained 
steady. 


Spring wheat flour was up 4¢; Kan 
sas wheat flour declined 5¢ and clear 
were unchanged 

Premiums were somewhat stronge: 
Strength in premiums stems from the 
belief that there may be a squeeze in 
free wheat supplies until the new crop 
comes in because of the amount of 
wheat put under loan. Kansas future 
prices are the highest they have been 
in some time. 


The soft wheat market continued 
strong. Cake flour climbed 15¢ and 
pastry flour rose 5¢. There was a littlh 
coverage in cake flour. 

Many bakeries, whose stocks of 
soft wheat flour are low, are buying 


only for their spot needs because of 
the current high market. They are 
not interested in forward booking 
because prices are now $1.50 to $1.75 
above the level of the last 
around, 

There hasn't been too much 
ment on the scarcity of soft wheat 
but that is the reason for its strength 
It was said that a single purchase of 
200,000 bu. could send prices up 2@3¢ 
bu. 

Some bakeries in the so-called “di 
tress areas,” especially in Pennsy! 
vania, have been disturbed by the 
lack of business caused by the gov 
ernment’s distribution of free flour 
The quantities distributed have been 
substantial, with the amount running 


crop 20 


com 


as high as 4,000,000 Ib. in one month. 
Fears have been expressed that a 


farm bill might not be passed this 
year. There have been so many 
umendments tacked on to the bill, 


ome known to be objectionable to 
the President, that it was thought 
that he may veto the bill 

Export activity was above a week 
ago and both flour and grain exports 
are substantially above a year ago 

Flour output here rebounded from 
the recent low levels and 
above a year ago. It would have been 
till higher except for mechanical dif- 


was also 


ficulties at one mill. Three mills 
worked a full seven-day week, one 
worked five days and the other two 


worked four days. 

Quotations March 16: Spring fami- 
ly $7.80, high gluten $7.16@7.31, short 
$6.83106.96, standard $6.76@6.86, 
straight $6.71, first clear $6.5106.64; 


hard winter short $6.7006.76, stand- 


ard $6.5606.60, first clear $6.26; soft 
winter short patent $8.15@8.27, 
standard $7.17@7.45, straight $6.25, 


first clear $5.30 

New York: Buyer interest 
wheat bakery flours was at a low 
level here last week 
confined to necessary replacements 

There was no immediate reaction 
noticeable in the trade as a result of 
the Senate's latest action on the farm 
bill in voting to continue dual parity 
formula for figuring price supports 
Most in the trade are of the belief 
that the question of price supports is 
till unsettled and prefer to stand by 
until it is finally resolved 

Extending present commitments at 
this time is not urgent. 
Fair to large balances are held by 
most bakers and jobbers. Indications 


in hard 


Orders were 


considered 








IT’S OF FICIAL—Pulling of the switch to begin bulk flour operations at the 
Toledo plant of the American Bakeries Co., Inc., is performed here by Mayor 
Czelusta of Toledo. Others who took part in the ceremony are, from the left: 
M. W. Bauer, deputy building commissioner of Toledo; M. C. Van Buren, sec- 
retary of the Toledo Food Distributors Assn.; A. T. Lorenzen, manager of the 


Toledo plant of American Bakeries; G. F 


. Beard, Toledo health department 


sanitarian; B. H. Zirwes, superintendent of the bureau of sanitation of the 
Toledo health department; ©. Bender, engineer of the Toledo plant of Ameri- 
can Bakeries, and W. Winters, plant superintendent of American Bakeries at 
Toledo, The storage bin at new American bulk installation, designed by Inter- 
national Milling Co. engineers, holds 120,000 Ib. of bulk flour. One of Interna- 


tional’s bulk trucks made the 


first bulk flour delivery to the Toledo plant. 


are that buying over the next few 
weeks will be rather slow, barring, of 
course, substantial price incentives or 
other developments. 

Mill protection against considerable 
price advances in advertised cake 
flours failed to stimulate bookings 
Very comfortable balances were re- 
ported to be held in this type, as in 
hard wheat bakery types. In addition, 
these balances were secured early in 
the season at prices well below cur- 
rent Some in the trade have 
lightened positions to reduce carrying 
charges and in consideration of the 
possibility that prices may slump as 
the new soft wheat crop is readied 


levels 


Activity in family flours in this area 
has trailed the improvement noted in 
some sections of the country. Demand 
was held to small lots for immediate 
and nearby 

Directions on most flours continued 
slow to fair. 

Quotations March 16: Spring fami- 
ly flour $7.80, high gluten $7.19@7.29, 
standard patent $6.64@6.74, clears 
$6.40@6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.54@6.64, standard patent $6.344 
6.44; soft winter high ratio $6.55@ 
8.10, straights $5.55@6.25. 

Boston: The local flour market pre- 
sented a firmer appearance last week 
as moderate price advances were re- 
corded in nearly all types of flour 
Springs finished about 3¢ net higher 
for the week with first clears hold- 
ing unchanged. Hard winters 
played consistent strength and closed 
5¢ net higher. Soft wheat flours 
were unchanged to 15¢ higher with 
high ratio scoring the maximum ad- 
vance 


dis- 


The steadily rising market here had 
the effect of curbing the demand at 
most levels of the industry. Most buy- 
ers were operating on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis and resisting mill agent 
pressure for larger or more frequent 
commitments. Over-all business con- 
tinued slow and this factor enabled 
many users to hold back their pur- 
chases until the need for supplies is 
practically at the imperative stage 
However, buyers in the latter cate- 
sory are believed to be a distinct 
minority as many of the larger opera- 
tors are reputed to have substantial 
halances 

Quotations March 17: Spring short 
patents $6.85@6.95, standards $6.754 
6.85, high gluten $7.20@7.30, first 
clears $6.4206.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.6476.74, standards $6.44@ 
654; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.67: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.67@6.22: soft wheat high ratio 
$6.57@8.12; family $7.82 

Philadelphia: Steadiness in wheat 
in the wake of Washington develop- 
ments on the farm bill seemed to have 
imparted a note of firmness to the 
local flour market last week. At any 
rate, quotations on most grades stood 
their ground well on rather limited 
volume. The smallness of the turn- 
over was interpreted as a further in- 
dication that the majority of bakers 
and jobbers are fairly well covered, 
with some booked ahead on their re- 
quirements for three months and 
longer. Meanwhile, cost-consciousness 
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remained much in evidence and no 
appreciable expansion was foreseen 
unless there is a sudden price re- 
vision 


Dullness was especially pronounced 
in hard winters, where coverage was 
good on the whole as a result of re- 
cent purchases. On the other hand, 
those who thought mill postings high 
then are still of the same mind, keep- 
ing to the sidelines in the hope of 
being able to replenish later at a sav- 
ing. Hopes in that direction were 
bolstered by late weather reports in- 
dicating more favorable conditions in 
the Southwest. It was reported that 


the only activity in springs was a 
scattering of hand-to-mouth orders. 
At the same time advices were that 
retail sales continue to hold their 
own 


Quotations March 17: Spring high 
gluten $7.15@7.25, short patent $6.75 
76.85 standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.5006.60; hard winter short 


patent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.30@ 
6.40, soft winter standard $5.30@ 
5.40 


Pittsburgh: Through the Pittsburgh 
district and some adjoining suburban 
districts the impact of the Westing- 
house strike on all business including 
large and small bakeries continues to 
be keenly felt. Credit is tight and col- 
lections not good. Sweet goods 
sales have been especially lowered. 

Flour the past week in all 
patents, except family patents, have 
been very slow. Pittsburgh repre- 
sentatives of some large mills report 
flour sales others report only 
hand-to-mouth flour buying and this 
largely from tri-state territory out- 
side of effects produced by the long 
strike in the Pittsburgh area 


too 


sales 


“2ero,” 


Family patents do not share in the 
reports of zero, but sales are stated 
to be “good,”’ by some mill representa- 
tives and some flour salesmen of un- 


advertised family patents say their 
sales are “fair.” Directions in all 
patents, except family patents are 


said to be slow, but in family patent 
the report is “fairly good to good di- 
rections 

Cake mixes and in fact all mixes 
are stated to be selling in large quan- 
tities by the retailers and mills deal- 
ing in mixes have the same report 

Quotations March 17: Hard Kan- 
sas standard patent $6.30@6.41, me- 
dium patent $6.35@6.46, short patent 
$6.40@6.56; spring wheat standard 
patent $6.55@6.79, medium patent 
$6.60@6.84, short patent $6.65@6.89, 
clears $6.40@6.79, high gluten $6.95@ 
7.24; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.80; other brands $7@7.29; 
pastry and cake flours $6@7.87 


South 


New Orleans: Extreme quietness 
prevailed in the flour market last 
week, with sales limited to meager 


quantities in face of the strengthen- 
ing of prices. Increased resistance 
was noted in all types of the trade, 
with the majority holding their pur- 
chases to barest requirements. The 
baking trade is all fairly well booked 
and still has good amounts to be de- 
livered. Hard winters enjoyed the 
greater percentage of the small vol- 
ume, with northern springs in very 
poor demand 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 


little interest in soft winters and 
apparently were content to draw 
against present contracts. This type 
of flour has had quite a healthy ad- 
vance in the past 30 days. Family 
flour business was slightly better as a 
result of some special deals. How- 
ever, the amount involved amounted 
to a very moderate volume. Cake 


flour sales showed a slight improve- 
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ment although for March a satisfac- 
tory total. 

Shipping directions fell off slightly 
but could be considered fairly good. 
Stocks on hand continued to be well 
maintained and could now be con- 
sidered as heavy. 

Export flour business was extremely 
quiet, with only a nominal amount of 
inquiries from the European and 
Latin American countries and sales 
were of a routine nature. 

Quotations packed in 100 Ib. papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent $6@ 
6.10, standard $5.85@6, first clear 
$4.99@5.25; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.30@6.50, first clear $5,80@6.20, 
high gluten $6.85@7.05; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.05, straight 
$5.35@5.65, first clear $5.70@6.15, 
high ratio cake $6.10@6.45; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.75@7.05, Pacific Coast 
pastry $6.20@6.35. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, with no new export bookings, 
and very little of note in the trade 
last week. Prices on March 16 were 
unchanged from a week earlier: Fam- 
ily patent $7.80, bluestem $6.96, bak- 
ery $7.09, and pastry $6.11. 


Portland: The Army was in the 
market for flour last week and has 
asked for quotations this week, the 
orders asking for 60,000 sacks of flour. 
There is a fair amount of export busi- 
ness going on with the Philippines, 
sufficient to keep milis going at a 
steady pace. Domestic bookings were 
also showing up fairly well, provid- 
ing the mills with a better-than-aver- 
age seasonal grind. Flour quotations 
March 17: High gluten $7.14, all Mon- 
tana $6.97, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.17, Bluestem bakers $6.98, cake 
$7.25, pastry $6.35, pie $6.05, 100% 
whole wheat $6.44, graham $5.71, 
cracked wheat $5.81. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The improved 
tone in business continued last week, 
although competition in the domestic 
market was keen. 

Quotations March 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.70@6 in 
100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.60@4.90 in 
100's papers, less cash discounts, mix- 
ed cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Interest in winter wheat flour was 
extremely limited, owing to the price 
situation. Quotations for this type of 
flour March 17: $4.10, 100 Ib. fas. 
Montreal-Halifax in export cottons. 

Offerings of winter wheat were 
light, but there appeared to be suffi- 
cient to meet milling needs. Quota- 
tions March 17: $1.55@1.60 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point, depending on location. 


Winnipeg: A lesser movement of 
flour to IWA destinations reduced 
Canada's flour exports for the week 
ended March 15 to 422,173 bags com- 
pared with 463,000 the week previous. 
IWA countries took only a little more 
than 15,200 bags compared with 220,- 
400 a week ago. The export movement 
of flour continued encouraging to 
Canadian millers and coupled with a 
fairly good domestic trade, mills 
were operating close to capacity on 
a five-day week. There was no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Prices were 
firm. Quotations March 17: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.60@5.90, 
second patents cottons $5.35@5.65, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


prompt 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard w 
Hard 
Hard w 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Kye 
Rye 
Semolin 


wi 
wi 
wi 
wi 
flo 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard w 
Hard w 
Hard w 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Semolin 


wi 


wi 


Family 
Bluester 
Rakery 
Pastry 


*10¢ 


liam and British Columbia boundary 


winter 


winter 


flour 


winter 


winter 


flour 


delivery: 


family 


top patent 


high 
short 
standard 
straight 
first clear 


gluten 


winter family 


short 
standard 
inter first clear 
family 
short patent 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
white 
dark 
a, bulk 


inter 


nter 
nter 
nter 
nter 
ur 


family 

high gluten 
short 

standard 

firet clear 
inter short 
inter standard 
inter firat clear 
nter short patent 
straight 
nter standard 
firet clear 
white 

dark 

a, bulk 


patent 
n 

grades 
)-1b 


papers, 1100 


in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on baste of carload lota, 
Chicago Mple« Kans, City 18t, Louts Ruffalo 
t n $6.26@7.50 8 a ' © ' @7.80 
6.15@6.42 a " ir @. 
a 6.39@ 6.52 “ u 7.16@7,51 
”“ 6.09@6.22 « @6.60 6.81@6.96 
6.05@6.37 6.99@6.12 a W646 6.70@ 6.86 
uw « @ “ @6.71 
5.656.065 6.62@6.07 u @6.90 6.61@6,64 
"7.76 “ 6.560@ 7.36 @7.460 "“ 
5.90 @6.10 “ 5.73@5.7 @6.10 6.70@6.76 
u " 636.68 $76.96 A. 60@6.40 
5.30@5.60 “ 4.55 @4,90 w6.30 @6.26 
“u “ a @6.46 a 
7.30 @7.55 “ " “ 8.168.297 
6,506.80 “ “ @ T.U7@ 7,46 
u a“ a @5.76 @6.26 
5.70@ 5.82 “ m6.46 @ 56,30 
4.804.044 4.57@4.62 “ @6.14 6.60@6.69 
4.14@4.19 3,.82@3.87 “ @4.50 4.764.856 
“ @7.10 " »-@ “ 
New York Phila Roston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$ W780 $ u" S| W782 $7.00@7.80 8 @. 
7.19@7.29 TAG@7.25 7.207.390 6.9507.24 6.8567.06 
iw 6.756.865 6.856.956 6.666.809 6.5006,70 
6.646.744 6.706.380 6.76@6.85 6.666.709 6.300@6,60 
6.40@6.70 6.50@6.60 6.42@6.72 6.40@6.70 6.806.200 
6.54@6.64 6.45606.55 6.64@6.74 6.406.566 6,006.10 
6.340 6.44 6.50@6.40 6.4406.64 6.90006.41 6.8606.00 
“t “ a a 4,00@56.25 
“ut “ u " 5.756.056 
6.556.256 “ 5.67@6.22 “ 6.36@6.66 
“" 6.30@6.40 cT a “ 
“1 “" u uw 5.70@6.16 
@6.46 6.30@5.40 “ 5.216.394 @. 
“ 1.554.656 “ 41.40@4.79 ” 
7 "7.7 i“ “ “77.70 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
5 77.80 Spring top patent $6.7096.00 §5.460@56.90 
76.96 Kakers* 4.60@4.00 4.00@6.05 
7.09 Winter exportet v4.10 " 
w6.ii 
lb. export cottons, f.a.s, Halifax, **For delivery between Ft. Wil 
tHakery wheat flour in 100-ib, papers 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations tn leading markets tn cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAX#HED 
Minneapolis - — Chicago - Kansas City Minnenpotis 
May July Mar May July Sept Mar May July Mar May 
hard hard hard 
March 12 230% 226% tle 18 197% 199% 220% 214% 197% 4967 nag 
March 13 229% 26% ‘ 118%) «©198% 200% 219% 214% 198% 364 46 
March 14 230 119% 108% mO% 220% 215% 108% 5% 7% 
March 15 220% 219% 198% 200% 222% 216% 199% 4387 a9 
March If 220% 3% 219% 199% 201% 222% 216% 199% a66 S48 
CORN nye ‘ OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar May Mar May May July May July Mar Muay Mar May 
Mar 12 131% 134% 130% 128% 122% 116% 121 121 41% 42% 54% a% 
Mar. 13 131% 134% 120% 128 121% =116% 4121 121 61% 42% 64% 5a% 
Mar, 14 131% 135% 129% 129% 122% 117% 124 124 61% 43% om ay 
Mar. 15 132% 136% 130% 129% 1237 118% 123 i22 62 64% 14% 69% 
Mar. 16 133% 136% 129% 128% 123% 117% 122% 122 61% 63% 64% 59% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U8 
e in bushels (6000's omitted) 


of Trad 


Baltimo 


Boston 
Buffalo 
A fle 
Chicago 
A fle 
Duluth 
A fie 
Enid 
rt 


Cialvenrt« 


r 


mt 


mat 


Worth 


mn” 


Hutchinson 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New (Orieans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peorta 
Philadelphia 
Bioux City 
Bt. Joweph 
at. Loules 
Toledo 
Wichita 
Totals ' 


March 16 


as compiled by 
and the 


Wheat (orn 
10546 1065 1066 1066 
1,488 4,032 LART2 607 

417 179 76 

12,029 12,184 1,845 6,466 
1.774 4,809 aa4 49 
8,509 9.300 14.7160 9.403 
B69 «61,001 
19.006 14,403 J 4.046 

2,336 

414,602 4,624 
16,697 14.518 423 171 
1on6 2,729 9 

24,673 26,321 
41,564 1.9 sor 90% 
7,800 44,763 1 14 07 
1,746 1.282 61,986 a57 
11,362 10,4637 1,881 7448 

29 1,122 61 232 

2.932 949 090 1a 
20,636 1 92 

18,210 16,11 10096 4,085 
1,189 661 1,171 a5 
1,631 4 i 760 644 
2.341 ag > 290 1,841 
19,215 18,770 2 31,603 
7.601 4.931 145 1.92 
6,807 441 

9.394 191 

60,308 246,866 ‘ 


the 


(te 
1956 1955 
764 764 
2,187 1254 
$11 
a1 1,706 
427 
B.521 ‘ 

46 19 
ih) 1h 
419 if 

69 741 
4,015 770 

if 17 
125 
O11" 646 

27 “og 
466 404 
1,408 403 
tia 4 

at 

26,213 17,668 


Secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a yen: 


ago 
P lye vHarley 
1066 1665 10646 1965 
112 no 1,270 
1 EL ‘ S00 
2347 16 112 
1,634 a4 17 ! 
40 722 
sae ‘ oa ‘14 
‘ if 19 19 
176 114 " 14 
42% 706 
" “0 ..2 1318 
10 29 
1.600 
a ! 7 “ 
" 16 
if iie 70 
18 1% 
i” ‘ 
1 il 25 ! 
! 11 
4,783 6,460 7,398 8,246 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 
Chicago Minneapolis 
ran $43.560@44.00 6239.50@40.50 § 
Standard midds 41.66 19.007 40.00 
Fiour midds 47.00 @ 47.60 43.00@ 44.66 
Red dog 49.00@560.00 15.00@ 456.50 
Kanens City #t. Louls 
Bran $37.26@37.76 $41.76@42.26 §& 
Short 18.00 38.6 42.259 42.7 
Mill run u“ " 
Bran 
Toronto 5 00 @ 66.00 ‘ 
Winnipeg 43.00@ 46.00 


fob. at 


Kuffalo 


47,.00@ 48.25 
443 00@ 46.60 
59.00@62.00 
56.00 @52.00 
Vt. Worth 
45.000 46.06 
15.00 @ 46.00 
a 
Hhorts 


56.00 @66.00 


44.00@47.00 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on cur 
sacks 


indicated pointe 


Vhiladelphia Hioston 


' @61.00 $55.00@66.00 
764.00 @62.60 
a“ “ 
@ 61.06 a 
New Orleans Meattle 
$47.00@ 48.26 ' u 
48. 00@ 48.76 a 
a 741,00 
MiAdlings 


$54.00 67.00 
415.00@48.00 
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EASTER PROMOTION—Old World Easter Bread is being featured by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., as its Easter promotion for the baking industry following 
introduction last year. The illustration above shows the bread plain and with 
an iced top, Intended to complement both breakfast and dinner, the bread is 
promoted by window streamers and a display poster, the former carrying two 
perforated price marker tabs that can be used as counter cards. The formula 
and merchandising suggestions are contained in the current issue of the com- 
pany's direct mail promotion to bakers, Vitality News. 





second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$4.9075.05, All prices cash carlots. 
Vancouver: Flour exporters report- 
ed a fair volume of business develop- 
ing around the Pacifie area last week. 
to the Philippines were some- 
better. All the IWA quota in 
the islands has now been 
used up and sales are being made on 
a non-IWA basis with the price the 


Nati 


S ile 
what 


flour for 


Some mills were not encouraging 
forward buying to any extent pending 
clarification of the IWA pro- 
cram for next year. Business in the 
Far East is understood to be fair 
with some improvement noted in the 
Malaya area, Sales to Central and 
South America are said to be fair. 

Grain exporters here are now at 
the start of the big movement of 
wheat to Russia, the first of seven 
vessels already announced being due 
to load here shortly for Vladivostok, 
Some 300,000 tons of No. 3 and No. 4 
grades of wheat will go from here to 
the North Pacifie port between now 
and the end of July. 

The domestic situation continues 
teady. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations March 16: First pat- 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's 
cottons; bakers patents $9.40 in paper 
ba and $9.80 in cottons; western 
pastry to the trade is $13.50 and 
western cake flour $14.50, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Some increase in mill 
offerings and no step up in demand 
resulted in some weakening in the 
millfeed market during the past week. 
Prices on the lighter feeds went down 
is much as $1@1.50 while there was 
change in the red dog price. 
Some trade sources said they weren't 
looking for much better business un- 
til the first week in April. Quotations 
March 19: Bran $39.50@40.50, stand- 
ird midds. $39@40, flour midds. $43 

044, red dog $45@45.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed markets 
howed relative stability during most 
of last week at Kansas City. The 


one 


ent 


less 


trend generally was steady to 
Offerings were fairly good as cre 
ated by large flour operations in the 
area, Demand was fair to good, Quo 
tations March 19: Bran $37.25@37.75 


firm 


shorts $38@38.50, sacked, Kansas 
City; bran $33@33.50, shorts $344 
35.50, middlings $34034.50, bulk 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 


nearby, was only fair last week, with 
offerings sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 17: Bran $37.75@ 
38, shorts $38.75@39. Prices on both 
bran and shorts were unchanged to 


25¢ ton lower, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand ab 
sorbed all available supplies last week 
as prices held a steady level. De 
mand came principally from central 


states with nearby jobbers most ac 
tive. Quotations March 16, basis Kan 
sas City: Bran $37.25@37.75 
$38 @ 38.75. 

Oklahoma City: There was no ap 
preciable activity in the millfeed maz 
ket last week. Prices closed 75¢ lowe: 
on bran and unchanged on shorts 
Quotations March 16, straight cars 
Bran $39.75@40.75, millrun $40.25@ 
41.25, shorts $40.75@41.75. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes 

Fort Worth: There was an active 
demand for bran last week and a fair 
demand for shorts, but activity 
seemed to be tapering off at the week 
end, Offerings of bran were light, 
but more plentiful on the shorts. Quo 
tations, March 16, burlaps: Bran and 
shorts both $45@46, delivered Texas 
common points, 50¢ lower than a 
week ago. 

Salina: Demand was slow last week 
with bran $1 ton lower and shorts 


shorts 


50¢ ton lower. Supplies were ade 
quate. Quotations March 16, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $37037.50, gray 


shorts $38@38.50. 

Ohicago: Millfeed prices fluctuated 
in a moderate range in the central 
states during the week ending March 
19, moving somewhat aimlessly and 


closing the period reflecting irregular 
changes. Trade was light and it was 
difficult to establish an actual trading 
market. Quotations March 19: Bran 
$43.50@44, midds. $41.50, flour midds 
$47 @47.50, red dog 349@50 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 


very slow last week as prices re- 
mained steady. Supplies were am- 
ple. Quotations March 16: Bran 


$41.75@42.25, shorts $42.25@42.75, 
St. Louis switching limits 


Buffalo: Interest in sacked bran 
from the country trade perked up 
last week and helped take up the 


slack caused by heavier flour output 
Demand for bulk bran was quiet. 
Middlings, both bulk and sacked, 
dragged because of poor poultry de- 
mand. Middlings have been command- 
ing a premium over bran but be- 
cause of the increased supplies caused 
by heavier flour mill running time 
they are now at a discount. Interest 
from the South for heavy feeds re- 
mained quiet but may pick up next 
week. Running time ranged from five 
to six days. Bran ended unchanged; 


middlings were down $1 and heavy 
feeds were unchanged to $1 lower. 
Quotations March 16: Bran $47@ 


48.25, standard midds. $43@46.50, 
flour midds. $50@52, red dog $507@52 

Boston: A high degree of irregular- 
ity prevailed in the local millfeed 
market last week. Early substantial 
rises in both bran and middlings had 
the effect of quelling buying activity 
and top prices for the week were re- 
duced or canceled, Bran was extreme- 
ly active due to a spotty supply situ- 
ation but steadily advancing prices 
brought the buying activity to a vir- 
tual standstill. Middlings were in 
heavy supply and therefore did not 
command any active buying interest 
Bran finished unchanged for the week 
after an extreme advance of $2. Mid- 
dlings closed 50¢ net lower. Quota- 
tions March 17: Bran $55@56, midds 
$52.50. 

Philadelphia: Dullness was the 
principal characteristic of the local 
millfeed market last week as dealers 
reported customers were continuing 
to shy away from forward coverage 
Cost-consciousness remained a fac- 
tor. The March 17 quotations showed 
bran $53, standard midds. $54, both 
unchanged from the previous week, 
while red dog at $61 was $3 higher 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed 


sales were 
very slow all last week. Bran con- 
tinued to lead in sales and prices 


were higher, the latter factor usually 
leading to buying on a larger scale, 
but failing to arouse any buying in- 
terest the past week. Supplies were 
plentiful but quick deliveries of bran 
were tight. Quotations March 16 
Bran $52.55@53.85, standard midds 
$49.55@53.15, flour midds. $57.15@ 
58.15, red dog $59.85@61.15 

New Orleans: Demand for millfeed 
was more active last week than for 
some time, apparently reflecting the 
sharp rise towards the week-end of 
75¢ on bran and approximately 50¢ 
on shorts and firming at market close 
Inquiries and sales to the mixers and 
jobbers increased slightly, however 
supplies were not heavy and mills 
were not pressing for bookings. Fu- 
tures were up slightly, through May. 


Quotations March 16 gran $474 
18.25, shorts $48@48.75 
Portland: Quotations March 16 


Millrun $40, midds. $45 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
unchanged and draggy last week 
Heavy usage of grains under an emer- 
gency program, plus lack of both lo- 
cal and California demand, have 
slowed the millfeed market down to 
the point where trading is almost at a 
standstill. Price was unchanged and 
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barely steady at $41 
mon transit points 

Ogden: Millfeed 
unchanged during last week with 
demand and supply about equal 
Mills were operating to capacity, 24 
hours per day, six days a week and 
are booked through the month. Quo- 
tations (unchanged) March 16: Red 
bran and millrun $40, midds. $45; to 


delivered com- 


prices remained 


Denver: Red bran and millrun $47, 
midds. $52; to California: Red bran 
and millrun $47.50; midds. $52.50, 


f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed was good last week with 
plentiful offerings. Quotations March 
17: Bran $55@56, shorts $55@56, 
midds. $56@57, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Eastern Canada and the 
New England continued to 
take supplies of millfeeds from west- 
ern Canada in good volume and this, 
supplemented with the usual move- 
ment to British Columbia, is prevent 
ing any accumulation of supplies and, 
in fact, holds stocks close to require- 
ments. Sales within the three prairie 
provinces remained small last week 
Prices on bran and shorts advanced 
$1 ton, while middlings remained un- 
changed. Quotations March 17: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 


states 


f.o.b. mills $43@46, shorts $44@47 
midds. $45@48. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 


and warenouses $5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic prices held 
steady during last week following 
the recent decline of $1 ton. Offerings 
from western mills were reported am- 
ple for current needs. No export has 
been worked recently. Cash car quota- 
tions March 16: Bran $51@52, 
$52@53, midds. $55 


shorts 


Rye 


Minneapolis: A price advance of 
10¢ on rye flour the early part of 
last week brought some purchases 
but mostly in small lots. It was 


thought that most buyers are either 
covered by earlier purchases or are 
awaiting developments on the pend- 
ing farm legislation jumping 
in, Shipping were called 


before 
directions 








Jess A. Meininger 


PROMOTED—Jess A. Meininger, a 
member of the technical service staff 
of Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
has been named manager of a newly 
formed milling industry technical 
service department. He is a Victor 
veteran, having joined the firm 24 
years ago as a member of the baking 
research laboratory staff. 
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vi Quotations March 16: White 
e $4.5704.62, medium rye $4.37@ 
142, dark rye $3.82@3.87 


Philadelphia: Hand-to-mouth orders 


continued to account for the bulk of 
tivit the local rye market last 
f as bakers showed no inclina- 


tion to build up stocks 
The 


white rye o! 


at prevailing 

March 17 quotation on 
$5.30@5.40 waS un- 

om the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: There was a little rye 


flour sold over tri-state areas last 
WeEK Several cars were sold here 
ind ther« ind some hand-to-mouth 
buying was done in mixed cars. Only 
when bakers were in urgent need did 
they place orders on this present high 


priced market, it was stated, Direc- 
tions continued good. Quotations 
March 16: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.2105.34, medium rye $5.01@5.14, 
dark rye $446@4.79, blended rye 
$6.224 6.65, rye meal $4.54@4.71. 


St. Louis: Demand was steady for 
t week with the price trend 
nd the supply ample. Sales 
nd shipping directions good 
Quotations March 16: Pure white rye 
1.14, medium $4.94, dark $4.39, rye 
$4.64 
Portland: 


were 


mea 


Quotations March 16: 


White patent $7.10, pure dark rye 
£6.20, Le.l 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 10¢ 
higher last week. There has been con- 
iderable strength in rye but cover- 
ige continues to be nominal. Quota- 
tions March 16: White rye $5.50@ 
59, medium rye $5.30@5.39, dark 


ye $4.75@4.84 


Chicago: Following the market for 


nost other flour mill products, rye 
flour advanced in the central states 
during last week. Sales, however, re- 


mained draggy. The trade appears to 
well covered for the next 
weeks. Quotations March 16: 


White patent rye $4.89@4.94, medium 


ne fairl 


severa 


$4.697 4.74, dark $4.14@4.19 

New York: Rye flour buyers con- 
tinued to draw upon balances here 
last week despite mill protection 
igainst price advances. Most in the 
trade are deferring extending cur- 
rent commitments as long as possible 
n the hope that favorable price de- 
clines will develop. Present balances 
vere acquired at a time when prices 
were considerably under current lev- 
els. Quotations March 16: Pure white 
patents $5.30@5.45 

Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: Business was 
routing t week, with idequate sup- 
plie Quotations March 17: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 9R-Ib ttons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montre 

Winnipeg: The prolonged winter 
has tained the domestic demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal in west- 
ern Canada with an increased de- 


than usual 
roads in all 


nand for larger 


Blocked 


packages 
three prairie 


province have increased the pur- 
chases of 20-lb. bags, which is a larger 
init than most consumers have been 
taking during the past few years 
Export business had not reflected in 
westert ill production last week 


but there was no accumulation of 


upplic Prices remained firm. Quo- 
tations March 17: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. sacks $5.30@5.50, oatmeal in 100- 
lb. sacks $6.45@6.70 in three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire— 
GRAIN PLANT BURNS 
PERTH, KANSAS-—A grain clean- 
ing plant here, owned by the Sam P 
Wallingford Elevator C was de- 


i by fire recently. Lloyd Stover 


- of the plant 
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DEATHS 


James E. Mastin, 69, who until his 
retirement in 1954 was in charge of 
the Paniplus Company Laboratory, 
died March 9 at Menorah Hospital in 
Kansas City. Mr. Mastin was born in 
Woodford County, Kentucky. He was 
a graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky, from which he received a 
bachelor of science degree and his 
masters degree. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the Ward Baking Co. and 
the Dry Milk Co. in New York. In 
1936, Mr. Mastin joined the Paniplus 
Co. in Kansas City, retiring two years 
ago. 





Frank M. Tully, field buyer for the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., died 
March 12. (Details will be found on 
page 12.) 


Alvin C. Koch, president of the 
Breese (Ill.) Grain Co. and a director 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn., died recently at the age of 
70 years. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters and a son 


George J. Muckle, a junior partner 
in the flour importing firm of W. H. 
Rutherfurd & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, 
died recently, He had been associated 
with the firm for 27 years 


Carl Beven, 62, manager of the 
Continental Grain Co.'s elevator at 
Muscotah, Kansas, for the past 20 


years, died March 15. He was form- 
erly with the Missouri grain depart- 
ment at Maryville, and the Kansas 
grain department at Wichita. 


———4READ iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Donald B. Simmons, 61, 


Bemis Associate, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Donald B. Sim- 
mons, 61, associated with Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. at Minneapolis for nearly 40 
years, died March 16 of injuries re- 
ceived in an auto collision Feb. 21. 
Mr. Simmons was engaged in 
and executive work with the 
pany. 

A head-on auto collision near Min- 
neapolis Feb. 21 caused injuries fatal 
to Mr. Simmons 

Mr. Simmons joined Bemis in 1916 
after attending Amherst College and 
the University of Minnesota. After a 
two-year period in the U.S. Army 
during World War I, in which he rose 
to the rank of first lieutenant, he re- 
joined Bemis and remained with the 
firm until his death. His father, 
Chester Simmons, was the first man- 
ager for Bemis at Minneapolis, serv- 
ing from 1881 to 1917 

Surviving are the widow, Kathryn 
Simmons, three daughters, and a son 


sales 
com- 


———GREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Chicago Flour Group 
To Meet March 29 


CHICAGO Robert F. Schoedler, 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chicago, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, announces a meet- 
ing of the club will be held March 29 
at the Furniture Club here. 

At the meeting, delegates to the 
national convention will be selected 
and any necessary pre-convention in- 
struction will be given. Plans also 
will be made for the annual outing 
held by the Chicago group 

Dinner will be served in the library 
at 6:30 p.m. for early arrivals. Card 
tables will be set up by 3 p.m. in the 
afternoon 


MILLER 





F. Emmett Fowler 





Martin N. Cullen 


APPOINTMENTS—F.. Emmett Fowler has been appointed eastern regional 
sales assistant of the flour division, General Millis, Inc., as of April 1, accord. 


ing to Charles R. Kolb, eastern regional general sales manager. 


Mr. Fowler 


joined the company in New York in 19381, From June, 19538, until his present 
appointment, he has served as sales assistant to Charles C, Stumpf, New York 
district sales manager. Martin N. Cullen has been named sales assistant in 
the New York district office. Mr. Cullen started with General Mills in 1989 
and held various positions in the New York office. He returned from the 
armed forces in June, 1946, to become a salesman in the New Jersey territory. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The Goldeyes, Winnipeg's baseball 
team in class “C" of the Northern 
League, has been sold to several busi 
nessmen. Two of the purchasers are 
A. Searle Leach, Searle Grain Co 
Ltd., and C. H. Smith, Smith, Vincent 
and Co,, Ltd., grain exporters 


The U.S. senatorial campaign of 
Thruston B. Morton is under way 
Mr. Morton is touring Kentucky to 
confer with Republican party leaders 
about his campaign. He is a forme! 
assistant secretary of state and exec 
utive of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
now a division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

* 

H. B. Lilly, president of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb 
visited the trade in Kansas City on 
return from an eastern trip last week 

€ 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
named Roger C, Greene as assistant 
secretary of the company’s American 
Elevator & Grain division at Buffalo, 
effective April 1. In recent years, Mr 
Greene has been vice president and a 
director of the Omaha (Neb.) Ele- 
vator Co 


The second 50-year period of busi 
ness has been started by the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. with 
John Neufeld, a resident at the Bethe! 
Home for the Aged, Newton, Kansas 


as the only original stockholder still 
living. The Buhler company was 
chartered March 7, 1906 

* 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Wichita, is on an extended trade trip 
through Ohio and southeastern states 

e 

Admitted to citizenship recently in 
federal court in Minneapolis was Carl 
W. Brabender, consultant to Pillsbury 


Mills, Ine. Mr. Brabender made the 
first of many trips from his home in 
Germany to the U.S. in 1927 and 
came to Minneapolis eight years ago 
as a permanent resident 


Ray Moore and Don Glendenning 
have purchased the Taylor Grain Co 
Inc., Van Alstyne, Texas, it 
nounced by Robert KE. B. 
president of the 
1932 


was an 
Fielder, 


corporation since 


Miller has joined In 
Milling Co. as superin 
tendent of the company's Detroit ele 
vator, effective March 1. Mr. Miller 
formerly with Car 
gill, Ine., in Minneapolis and Conti 
nental Grain Co. in Norfolk, Va 
* 

E. BR. Kibler, president 

Carey Co 


Richard H. 


ternational 


Was associated 


Hallet & 
grain firm 
Australia on the first 
flight around 


Minneapolis 
is Visiting in 
phase of a 
the lob 


six-weeks 


A recent isitor on the 


floor of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange was 
Stanley Jones, president of the Win 
nipeg 


Grain Exchange 


oe 
Ralph Wohlers, formerly sales pro 


motion manager of the feed division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis 
has been named director of the art 


and advertising departments of Jen 


en Printing Co., Minneapolis 


o 

Frank L, Callahan has been named 
assistant advertising and sales promo 
tion manager of grocery products for 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. He 
was formerly as advertising 
manager for the Duncan Hines Cake 
Mix division of Nebraska Consoll 
dated Mills Co. and more recently has 
been in advertising agency work 


istant 
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By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
‘orthweetern Miller FAitorial Staff 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.—An expan- 
sion of its research facilities and pro- 
gram, involving the expenditure of 
$77,000 in the first year, was out- 
lined by the Quaker Oats Co,, Chi- 
cago, March 7. The announcement 
was made by Dr. L. A, Wilhelm, man- 
ager of poultry feed research, at a 
press conference at the firm’s Ful-O- 
Pep Poultry Research Farm in Liber- 
tyville 

An over-all, integrated change, 
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Ful-O-Pep Research Facilities Expanding 


which will add additional facilities to 
the current poultry research farm, 
will also start the development of a 
completely new and separate turkey 
research farm. The turkey farm will 
be developed to the west of the cur- 
rent farm, and will include about five 
acres of land used for chickens pre- 
viously. Additional expenditures will 
be made over a four-year period. 
During the press conference, at- 
tended by representatives of the trade 
press, farm papers, radio and tele 
vision, present research facilities were 


toured. Twenty brooder houses with 
14-week-old pullets being raised in 
complete confinement were shown. In 
half of the houses the birds are being 
raised on five variations of restricted 
feeding, and the other 10 houses are 
on full feeding. 

During the discussion period, infor- 
mation also was released about Farm 
Industries, Inc., a Quaker Oats sub- 
sidiary at Decatur, Ala. This northern 
Alabama operation involves the inte- 
gration of a processing plant, a 
hatchery, an experimental breeder 
unit, experimental broiler units, and 
hatching egg suppliers. 





More valuable than ever before... 
The Northwestern Miller 
1956 ALMANACK 


will contain the first new government 
census figures released since 1947! 


This year, more than ever before, the new edition of The Northwestern 
Miller ALMANACK will be of greater value and significance to readers and 
users... AND TO ADVERTISERS! After many long years of “statistical 
drouth” the milling, grain, feed and related industries are looking forward to the 


availability this year of new government census figures 


the first since 1947! 


Bringing these important industry statistics and analyses together in one 
volume for the first time anywhere, the 1956 ALMANACK to be published 
with the June 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller will be more than ever 
the most-used industry reference book. 


More Valuable to Readers 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller ALmanack will 
be more valuable to readers because it will be a 


more 


More Valuable to Advertisers 


It is obvious that the 1956 ALmMaANack will be 
thoroughly 


read, used, referred to and re- 


one-volume source for all of the important indus- 
try statistics and records, It will include the latest 
reports made available by the Bureau of the Census 
from the 1954 Census of Manufactures, the first 
such census of the industry since 1947! In addition, 
of course, it will include the valuable private sta- 
tistical information that has always made The 
Northwestern Miller ALMANACK the most impor- 


tained than almost any previous edition. 70 adver- 
tisers this means that the 1956 ALMANACK offers 
an unequalled opportunity to present their adver- 
tising messages in a long-lived source book to 
which the industry turns for information before 
many made, The 1956 ALMANACK 
offers you a medium of unusual value in making 
it possible to place your story of your products 
and services on the reference shelves of the in- 


decisions are 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 


milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 
Mar. 
9, 
~1955-56— 1956 
High Low Close 
Allied” Mills, Ine. 410 33% 35% 
Allis-Chamers 81% GI% 714% 
Am. Cyanamid 73% 48 71% 
Ptd. 143% 106 143 
A-D-M Co. 3% 36 39% 
Borden 66% 58% 61% 
Cont, Baking Co. 41% 27% 35% 
Ptd, $5.50 10ov 100% 106% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 32% 26 31% 
Cream of Wheat 33 23% Ww 
Dow Chemical 71% 143% 69% 
Gen, Baking Co. 11% H, 9% 
Gen. Voods Corp. 96% 75 91%, 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 77% 6% G8%, 
Pd. 5% 123 119% 
Merck & Co. 320% 20 2a% 
Natl. Bisenit Co. 5% 37% 39 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 61 46% 52% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 ol 103% 
Quaker Oatse Co. 35%, 320% 34% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 49% 33% 48% 
Std. Brands, Ine 13% 355, 40% 
Pid. $3.50 04% 88 
Sterling Drug 5O% 42% 557 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine. 87% 72 7 
United Biscuit 
of America 33% 25% 320% 
Victor Ch. Works 37%, 285% 32% 
Ward Baking Co 24% Wb 17% 
Pfd, $5.50 106 100% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 145 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Ptd. 178% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 137 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ot 
Merck & Co., #4 Pfd. 108 
Natl. Biscuit Co., 87 Pid 176% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 101 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 152% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.49 Pfd. 103% 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pftd, 105 
Vietor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd,. 91% 


Mar. 
16, 
1956 
Close 
My 
73% 
72 
141% 
39% 
63% 
WA% 
105 
31% 
30%, 
70%, 
9%, 
91% 
697, 
121% 
201%, 
37% 
50% 
102 
33% 
48 
41% 
91% 
56% 


31% 

33 

17% 
103% 


Asked 
Lis) | 
170% 
139% 
o4 
109%, 
178 
102% 
154 
105% 


105%, 
93 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 





tant single source book in the industries it serves. dustry. 


LATER ADVERTISING DEADLINES 


The publication date of the 1956 edition of The Northwestern Miller ALMANACK 
has been changed to make certain that this year's ALMANACK will contain the com- 
plete reports being released by the Bureau of the Census. Usually published in April 
of each year, the ALMANACK this year will be published with the June 26 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, This change allows these later advertising deadlines for 


APRIL 16 MAY 1 


(If proofs are 
required) or no proofs are required) 


ACT NOW to insure best position, Send in your space reservation immediately 
and have ample time to prepare your advertising material. Use the space order form 
below, or contact the office of Miller Publishing Company nearest you! 








® ' 
; for 1956 ALMANACK Advertising ' 
: ' 
' Advertisements are available to you in the following Al . « 
: MA iL sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. ‘ 

ra Bite Price per > y . . , » e 
: COUPON 7 Width Depth insertion The Northwestern Miller : 

ry! DABS cesses ecessesseces 7 x 10 $100.00 
: ft) DA Y hae se cienwees 0.00 4“ x 10 70.00 P.O. Box 67 : 
' Ye PARE cecsescrenrenccece 7 > 41% Minneapolis 1, Minn. ; 
a 4% x Th 66.00 Please accept our order for an advertisement 4 
' MH PASO wr ereees . ‘% x 1% inches deep by eclumns wide to appear in ' 
‘ 2% ae 9f.50 the June 26, 1956, ALMANACK edition of The North- 5 
; Oe RO ; x 2% ad western Miller. ' 
H ‘4 x 3% : 4 
x 0.00 . ” . e 

: % Page A 9 8 aR Tee 2% x 4% PIR M NAMB nn cccccccescessersesscscesesesesssevere : 
: ay > 2% 21.00 ADDRESS .ncccccessccseesscccssccccsscecsssevesesees ' 
: Special Positions-—2nd and 3rd covers—$26.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 4 
' ONUG, Geese Fen COUN =, | ____g Reet eecccenceneceerereeeerepevecseccccoseccconneoees H 
a Eeutra Colore—-Red ..cesescceececcennes eecedeers $ 26.00 per page or leas H 
a Other than Red .rcsecccercecererercesesese +++ $100,00 per page or less a ea ed ee DATE 5 
' Bleed Off Charge-—$10,00, Plate size 8% x11%, trim size 84x11 \ Inches. H 
Leeann aman ne ee ee eee Orr oO wr wesw ewew wn me eee 








stocks listed on the American Stock Kx 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
9, 16, 
1955-56 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 1% 6% 5% 6 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 224 75% 179% 
Pfd. $7 iff 132% 134% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
Pid. 8% 149% 127 129 129%, 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 11% 2% t% 1% 
Stocks not traded: 
iid Asked 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” i“ 4% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York , hy 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 85 Pfd. 105 1064 
Omar, Ine 17 
Wagner Baking Co, 5 f 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar 
2, 9, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5 2% 4% 3% 
Pid. B 60 0% 56 58 
Can, Bakeries Ph 6% ti 
Can, Food Prod. iy, 1% 3% t% 
A n% i% » 
Pid 6% 13% 64 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 27 
17 16 38 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 » a, 
Federal Grain “4% 26 33 35 
Ptda 21% 2 30% 30% 
Gien, Bakeries Pl, 6 7 q 
inter-City Bakery 17% 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 91% 87 91 91 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% n%, ly 9% 
Pfd. 105 100 101 101% 
MeCabe Grain, A 20 15% *21 
B 18% 15% 18% 
Ogilvie Flour 60 a4 46 46 
rtd. 170 158 160 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 135 Ino 100 
Std. Brands 39% 35 35 
Toronto EBlevs. in8% 16 16% 
United Grain, A 19 17 17% 
Weston, G., “A” 37% 2 32 42% 
B 37% 20% 32% 32°4 
Pid. 444% 107 100% 102 102 


*Less than board lot. 


SPREAD 16 THE STAFF 


N. W. Section, AACC, 
Will Meet March 23 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe March meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists will be a luncheon session at the 
Dayton Sky Room, Minneapolis, on 
March 23. Dr. Richard Forsythe, Hen- 
ningsen, Inc., will discuss, “The Bio- 
logy of Eggs and the Factors Affect- 
ing Their Use in the Food Industry.” 


Or wert 
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Staley Milling Co. 
Remodels Plant 
In East St. Louis 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The plant 
of the Staley Milling Co. in East St. 
Louis, IL, will reopen April 1 after 
converting to a push-button opera- 
tion. The project represents a major 
remodeling of the milling plant at 
33rd and Brady Ave. 

The new plant utilizes bulk ingredi- 
ent storage and handles weighing and 
mixing automatically through a cen- 
tral control room. Electronic equip- 
ment selects ingredients from desig- 
nated bins, weighs the proper amounts 
into the central batch mixer and con- 
trols the mixing process through any 
desired number of cycles. 

Capacity of the plant is 25 tons per 
hour, an increase from the previous 
average of 20 tons. This gives the 
Staley Milling Co. a total capacity of 
70 tons per hour. Last August the 
company completed a new push-but- 
ton mill in Kansas City, having a 
capacity of 45 tons per hour. 

In converting to bulk handling of 
ingredients, 15 storage bins were in- 
stalled at East St. Louis. Besides the 
equipment for handling material 
through the plant in bulk and the 
mixing controls, the unloading facili- 
ties also were remodeled but remain 
in the same general pattern and loca- 
tion as before. 

The remodeling of the unit 
St. Louis will mean quicker and more 
efficient service for the company’s 
customers in eastern Missouri and the 
area east of the Mississippi River, 
Thomas W. Staley, general manager 
of the company, said. The East St. 
Louis plant was shut down for only a 
few weeks during the rebuilding as 
most of the work was done while 
operations were continued. Customers 
were supplied from the Kansas City 
mill during the brief shut-down time. 

Lyman Ketcham is manager of the 
East St. Louis plant of the company. 
Lou Kelso is mill superintendent. 


at East 


BREA iS THE STAFF wv ure 


St. Regis Personnel 


Changes Announced 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that Willard E. Hahn, vice 
president, has been named manager 
of manufacturing for all St. Regis 
packaging and converting plants as 
well as for the engineering and ma- 
department and the wire tie 
department of the company 

Mr. Hahn has been responsible for 


chine 


all multiwall bag manufacturing 
operations ind has also served as 
resident general manager of the St. 
Regis kraft center at Pensacola, Fla. 
Mr. Hahn and his staff will make 
their headquarters at the St. Regis 
New York .City offices. 


Mr. Hahn as 
general manager at the 
kraft center is William E 


Succeeding resident 
Pensacola 


Caldwell, 


who has been resident manager for 
ill St. Regis operations at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich 

George E. Epley has been named 
icting resident manager of all St. 
Regis operations at Kalamazoo, which 


and decorative 
plant 
adminis- 
resident man- 


include the 
St. Regi panelyte 
there. Mr. Epley has 
trative assistant to the 
it Kalamazoo 
Byron Steenburgh, Jr., has been 
named paper mill superintendent at 
the Kalamazoo mill. Mr. Steenburgh 
was formerly at the St. Regis mill at 
Deferiet, N.Y 
Walter W 


paper mill 
plastics 
been 


ave! 


Hanes will leave his 
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CAKE BOX PASSES 
NO GOOD 


NEW YORK—Subway passes made 
from Horn & Hardart cake boxes got 
free rides for three persons here re- 
cently until transit authority police 
apprehended the trio. The transit 
authority adopted a square blue and 
white pass for its subway employees 
on Jan. 1, identical in design with the 
symbol on Horn & Hardart cake 
boxes. The cake box facsimiles will 
now entitle holders to a free trip to 
jail. The transit authority announced 
that it has issued new passes of a 
different color combination for both 
its men and women employees. 





present position at Pensacola to serve 
as assistant to Alex Smalley, vice 
president in charge of labor relations, 
and serve as assistant on industrial 
relations to Mr. Hahn 

C. Wells Clark has been 
general superintendent at 
Regis printing, publication, and con- 
verting paper mill at Bucksport, Me., 
of which Frederic C. Goodwill is resi- 


named 
the St 


dent manager. Mr. Clark was for- 
merly chief chemist at the Deferiet 
mill. 


S. Kepple Pratt has been appointed 
general superintendent of pulp and 
paper operations at the St. Regis 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill at 
Tacoma, Wash., of which Jack M. 
Lamb is resident manager. Mr. Pratt 
was formerly at the St. Regis mill at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lester J. Smith has been named 
assistant to John A. McDermott, 
manager of paper production for all 
St. Regis paper mills. Mr. Smith will 
also continue in his position as gen- 
eral superintendent of St. Regis paper 
mills in northern New York at De- 
feriet, Carthage and Herrings 

Thomas Gerace has been named 
assistant to U. J. Westbrook, man- 
ager of pulp production for all St. 
Regis pulp mills. Mr. Gerace will also 
continue in his position as pulp super- 
intendent of St. Regis mills in north- 
ern New York. 
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Fred Cobb to Appear 
At AIB’s Open House 


CHICAGO—The 
Fred Cobb, Cobb's 
Green Bay, Wis., 
attraction at the 
of Baking “ 


appearance of 
Sunlit Bakery, 
will be the added 
American Institute 
open house,” sponsored by 


the Bakers Club of Chicago. The 
event is scheduled for March 28 here 
announces Edmund Kutchins, New 
Process Baking Co., Chicago, presi- 


dent of the Bakers Club 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


Walter Judd to Speak 
At N. W. Feed Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr 
U.S. representative 
fifth congressional 
the speaker 


Walter Judd, 
from Minnesota's 
district, will be 
at the April 5 meeting of 


the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in the Calhoun Beach Hotel 
The meeting day has been changed 


from the normal Monday to Thursday. 

Dr. Judd will present his views of 
Washington and world events 

A former medical missionary in 
China, Dr. Judd returned to the U.S, 
in 1938 to alert the country to the 
danger from the Japanese arms build- 
up. He established a medical practice 
in Minneapolis until 1942 when he 
was urged to run for congress 

A cocktail hour starting at 5:30 
will precede the 7 p.m. dinner 

The meeting schedule of the asso- 
ciation for next season has been an- 
nounced as follows: Sept. 10 (Nutri- 
tion Short Course Meeting), Oct. 22, 
Dec. 7 (dinner dance), Jan. 21, Feb 
25, April 1 and May 13 





Cable “RAY BAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Address 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 10°77 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 




















STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frinkenmuth, Mich. 
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Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


« 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


_ 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwta. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Midg. 














PIhES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The ¢ r sd Mil " f 














“RUSSELL’'S BEST" 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & _ Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT 'FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1886 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 




















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


a 


—— fi a 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


MORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kaensos City, Me. ’ 





“For SUPER Results 






r25/¥ USE QUAKER 
('; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Sot White Winter Wheat Flow « Specialty 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





a 
American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














r —a 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Seif-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLerR 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








WHITE WHEAT . 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


jonroe, Mich. 











egg | 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 bushels 











Super Chief 


Hich Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
p4rdd, Hn. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Kvery Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Okiahoma City, Okla, 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 








Seccceeeceeseeseecsee® 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jonres-HerreLsaTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 12" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


SACKS 











” . _ y > 

Kock RIVER” **RELODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1518 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


‘OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 
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(Continued fr 





largest crop on record. Acreage de- 


cline in oats for 1956 will amount to 


ipproximately 46 million acres, USDA 
ivsS 
Private trade crop reporters previ- 
ously told The Northwestern Miller 


that after last year’s fine quality high 
yielding crop the 1956 crop will be 
off both as to quality and siz 
Another sizeable barley crop ap 
pears in the making, USDA observes, 
howing a seeded acreage of 14.8 mil- 


lion and, on the basis of average 
yields, an outturn of 353 million 
bushel 


Grain sorghums have not lost their 
ittraction for the farmer on the 
basis of indications found in the re- 


port. This document shows that sor- 
ghums acreage for 1956 will be equal 
to that of 1955 at about 24.2 million 
acres which would produce a crop of 


approximately 248 million bushels, up 
6% from the 1955 crop of 233 million 
USDA notes, however, that the sor- 
ghum acreage in the past has 
largely governed by wheat 
abandonment and this factor will con- 
trol the final sorghum acreage figure 
this year 

Soybeans appear headed for a new 
record acreage with the USDA re- 
porting farmers’ intention to plant, 
for all purposes, 21.8 million acres 
This is an 11% 1955. In- 
creased acreage is shown for most of 
the old major bean belt and if carried 
out this acreage would produce a crop 
now estimated at 110 million 
bushels 


been 


acreave 


boost from 


about 


GREAO is THE STAFF 


Frank D. Instone Joins 


St. Regis Sales Staff 


NEW YORK~--St 
has announced the appointment of 
Frank D. Instone as assistant sales 
manager of packaging equipment of 
the multiwall packaging division. Mr 
Instone was previously a branch sales 
manager for the Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N.J., for 10 years 

In his new position, he will assist 
in the sale of multiwal! 
packaging equipment to th 
dustry in the Midwest 
headquarters at the St 
in Chicago 

Mr. Instone 


Regis Paper Co 


bags and 
feed in 
He will have 
Regis office 


attended Greenville 


(Ill.) College and Illinois State Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. He is an asso- 
ciate member of the American In- 


stitute of Electrical Engineers, and 
is also a member of the Ohio Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn 





GRAIN PROGRAM 





the industry and pointed out the 
complex qualifications of the 


sion 


profes- 


He must have thorough know-how 
Mr. Hart said, and this 
can only be gained through experi- 
ence, He must be familiar with the 
many regulations put down by the 
Food & Drug Administration and the 
exacting requirements of today’s 
methods of merchandising wheat 
which include baking tests. He must 


knowledge 


be a good judge of all grains and 
grades of grains. He is required to 
be a part time engineer and me- 


remarkable 
He needs to be a good di- 


chanic. He must have a 
memory 


plomat in order to deal fairly with 
employees, unions, railroads, inspec- 
tion officials and others. He must 








WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 











HELP WANTED 
v omen ence 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 
‘ “ee . for 


fornia ha pening aman with pre 


ou experience ca ng on the medium 
) irge wholesale bakery accounts If 
previous experience and on-the-job per 
formar i itisfactory, he can become 
p f managemer within 2 or 3 
ar Age nit 0 to 40 Address Ad 
Yo. 149 The Northwestern Miller, Box 
f Minneapolis 1, Minn 

WELL KNOWN NORTHWEST MILL, NOT 
n Minneay ure " opening ' ' 
' Ww ild 
it of t} 
su I I be ht 
! issis les 
t ntua to 
Phe sh 
‘ I ound all 
I pl Inqgu be r n 

en wn I 

th id \ Ad l 
t ! M Box ¢ Mir 
M 





MACHINERY WANTED 








a ere v RRR nema 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag ciosing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


COMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 
wanted, any size for export, will purchase 
equipment for cash and remove 


Also nelle plece pellet milis roller 
mill mixer cales, et< No dealers. D 

sale Customers waiting. Give ful 
le riptions Address Ad No. 1468, The 
Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minneapolis 
] Mir 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
Sy Over 2,000 good items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okle. 

















be safety conscious. He must be an 
expert in storage conditions, and, 
Mr. Hart concluded, he must be will- 
ing to work long, hard hours in all 
kinds of weather during some sea- 
sons and endure periods of inactivity 
at other times 

tobert L. Simmons, Producers 
Corp., Amarillo, Texas, was 
elected new president of GEAPS at 
a business meeting March 18. He suc- 
ceeds Orrin E. Kinman, Cargill, Inc., 
Kansas City. First vice president fo 
the new year is Robert Ranney, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., Minneapolis; second 
Kenneth C. Mecklem, 
Kerr Gifford division of Cargill, Inc 
Portland, Ore ind 
Harold Beaver 


Co., St 


Grain 


vice president 


ergeant-at-arms, 
Stratton-Theis Grain 
Dean M. Clark 
secretary-treasurer 
Four new directors 
year terms will be 


Joseph Mo 
continues at 
to serve three- 
chosen at a busi- 
which concludes the 
convention March 23 


REA S THE STAFF OF Lire 


CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 

RUSSELL, KANSAS—Members of 
the Russell County Cooperative Assn 
have given approval to build a 250 
000-bu. grain elevator here. 


ness session 


week-long 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Mar. 23-24—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley and Wolver- 
ine Dists.; Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


March 24— Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Niagara Dist.; Hotel 
Markeen, Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. 
Kehr, 70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 
2, N.Y. 

April 2-4 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers; Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark.; chmn., Jno. C. Summers, Bak- 
ing Dept., Oklahoma A&M College, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-24—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
Oity; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
Sec., William J. Fetter, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, So. Dak. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cult Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8 Main S8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 


May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles 
A. Barnes, Suite 2807, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 
20-24—American Association 


May 


DW yirckeuaior 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 


WICHITA . 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 


June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Til. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Biit- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Big Increase in 


Supermarts Predicted 


NEW YORK—The annual total of 
food chains with two or more stores, 
just completed by Chain Store Age 
in its 1956 Directory of Supermarkets 
and Chains, shows a total of 27,393 
retail units, of which 19,308 are super- 
markets. 

Some 1,800 new chain supermar- 
kets were built during the past year, 
of which more than 1,300 replaced 
smaller units or obsolete supers. The 
net increase in chain supermarkets 
over 1954 was 479. 

The total number of food chain 
stores has decreased steadily since 
the early '30s, but the total business 
done by the 3,318 food chains listed 
in the 1956 directory has increased, 
as has the number of supermarkets. 
In 1955, food chains did over $18 bil- 
lions in sales, 90% of which was ac- 
counted for by the 19,308 chain- 
operated supermarkets. 

One big change reported in the an- 
nual survey was the addition of 592 
new food chains that came into being 
this past year, and the disappearance 
of 438. Biggest single increase was in 
the number of two- and three-store 
companies. 

The average food chain store in 
1955 did a business of about $12,700 
per week, as compared with $11,845 
in 1954. At the same time, the aver- 
age supermarket did a business of 
$16,142 per week, or a total of $839,- 
000 per year. Minimum dollar volume 
definition in the 1956 directory for a 
supermarket is $10,000 a week in 
sales. 





It's easy to understand why Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's favorite reading is 
the western novel, as it makes a nice 


change to read about a world in 
which telling the good guys from the 
bad guys is no problem 


¢?¢? 

Two farmers, leaving a_ political 
rally, carried away divergent opinions 
on the candidates. “Right fine speech 
the Senator made, don'tcha think?” 
one remarked. 

“"Tweren't bad,” observed the 
other, “but an hour's good rain woulda 
done us a heap more good.” 


o¢¢ 
“Tell your story,” said the judge to 
the hillbilly. 
“Well, yore Honor, I was in a 
phone booth a-talkin’ to my girl when 
this guy wants to use the phone. He 
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opens the booth, grabs me by the 
neck and throws me out.” 

“And that made you mad,” asked 
the judge. 

“No, yore Honor, I didn’t get real 
mad till he grabbed my girl and 
threw her out, too.” 

a 2 

Announcer: “We have just received 
a bulletin of a catastrophe, the like 
of which has never been known to 


mankind—but first, a word from our 
sponsor.” 
*¢¢ 
Mother: “Who taught you that 


wicked word?” 
Small Son: “Santa Claus.” 
“Santa Claus?” 
“Yes, when he stumbled over my 
bed Christmas morning.” 


¢*?¢? 

Two Navy chief petty officers sight- 
seeing in Sweden one Sunday stopped 
by a church to watch the services 
Since they knew no Swedish, they 
decided to take their cues from the 
man sitting in front of them and do 
what he did. At last the pastor made 
a special announcement and the man 
arose; the chiefs followed suit. A 
ripple of laughter swept the congre- 
gation, which remained seated, After 
the service, the minister met the 
Navy men and explained in English, 
“T announced a baptism and asked the 
father to stand.” 





ie ; 
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Perfect 


for its Purpose iia 


Vaturally! 





The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 





* Constant, dependable supply due to completely 


integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bogs 


* Fast, reliable delivery assured 
by four strategically located plants; 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK 


* Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment 


* Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Kansos City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dallas * Charlotte, N. C. 

Ligonier, Fa. * Bluefield, Va. 





& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread ts the 
Stat of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


} Flour 


WUE @elattelilelolictom alelllami ill a Ge) 


In the Heart of Kansas’ 
Wichita, Kansas 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 


New York + 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


Chicago + Minneapolis 






































To-Day’'s 
FLOUR MILL 


ey 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Centenmnal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


. - 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 


THE WORLD'S; MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 



































ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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 ~—_— If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
7 selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand |-7070. 









BURRUS MIUILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—— soperatine MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR fh J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. won, 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH —_E. M. SUMMERS 
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CHECKED Jennison Flours 
* 7 
— W.J.JennisonCo. Grain Merchants | 
bulk flour is checked before loadir 576 Grain Exchange BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
The flour you order is the flour yc 0 Minneapolis 15, Minn. | 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. Telephone Main 8637 MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN } 


























Bar theft «. U ana Company 








HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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Ory Tod 


OFFICES. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SINCE 1879 


OMAHA NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. inc COMPANY 
S JOS rt M 
a. teen a BALTIMORE 1-1212 MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








6“ ® 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Con 
heat. 














Country-Milled 
from Country -Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


wheat producing 
section | 


INDEPENDEN' | 
OWNEM 


| 

| 

| America's foremost 
| 

| 

MANAGED 


heath ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


e Ren PERSON » peace ¢ 
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To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 





Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Thins, Pres. 
.Harny M, Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
Wittsam C, Enke, Jr,, Vice Pres. 


Francis J. Fivzparnicx, Vice Pres. 


F, L. Rosensury, Secretary 

















Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHerR Harris, 7 reas. & Mer. 


Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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EVERY I-H employee is sincerely de- 


will make better bread for you. We are 
proud of the excellent flour their skill 
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produces. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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N. V. indeawto Sentedhaes 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 


ee 


i ay A HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 


Cable Address: “Vewwets.” Liverpoo! 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALAS, CEREALS 
OFFICER ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





E. J. BURKE 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, COUN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 





FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLAUK any CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster bank Chambers, 74 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“Ancnon,” Belfast 


nvie Address 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle KG. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 4,15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Fiour 
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BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 





SKANDINAVISK MEL -IMPORT 
corennat AGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGE 8 AND LOUT 
IMPOI rE! 
Address: “Flour 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address; Manrve.,'’ Glasgow 











Cable Address: “Torni'', London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥ 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Dirtoma,."’ Glasgow 

















Katablished 189 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen Denmarh 


Cable Address OTTOMA DBE 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Bulldiogs 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














FELIX COHEN 
PLOUR IMPORTERS SINCHE 1879 
16, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
hOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
lteference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Velixcohen” 


Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








Cable Address London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 


“ DOBFEACH, 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio Glasgow 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Someta, Rice and other Cereals 


Struleenburgatr, 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. 1 F. business much preferred 


Katablished 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Co (OUR eer 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN ¢ 


Brokers 


Flour 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Prancisce 








N. V. GEBRS, VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 


KNIGHTON 
‘ FOR FLOUR 














Cable Address: "Glencairn,” Glasgow 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam NEW YORK BOSTON 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” The Guarantee Trust Co., New York PHILADELPHIA 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion Rotterdam 
SA Anno 1876 
RUD. MADSEN — 


Importer and Millers’ 
Established 1905 
Kastelsve) 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma 


Agent 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr P.O, Box 6 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAA TSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 

Deak ine abt pvon sonore 


Hankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatn« 


N.V Cable Addre Matiu 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. | 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “ 


Medium” 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








‘ ‘ 4 ’ Yay 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amaterdam 
» ABC, bth Ed Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust ew ¥ 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase 


Hankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


N. V. 


BINCE 1889 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable Philip,” Dundee 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERD. 


AM, HOLLAND 
A‘fillated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMBRCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BBLGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address; “Bejenes,”” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” 


Antwerp 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address ch 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers one | from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
eat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma peers yee terms and conditions tn full 
on request 


47-48 Damrak 


will be sent 














Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


in 


The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR end CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
&AkKs& ciry ,§ MItInnesora 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








N CO. GRAIN 


i 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAI 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI| NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH . AMARILLO 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






mr \ 
~ oY >Re. 





No flour can do more to help you bake 
a top-of-the-market loaf than POLAR 
BEAR. For no other flour is more care- 


fully processed from finer wheats. You 
will enjoy using POLAR BEAR. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


TERMINAL 


OFFICES 








New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis te 
St. Louls Enid F 
Konsas City Galveston { 
Omehe Houston t 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Buftalo Portland 

Toledo Sén Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 

Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. ; 
Neshville Winnipeg, Man. 5 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk + 
» St, Louis pow ne 

K i ouioville 

Sncke” — Banehi 
Minneapolis f 

Bulalo peveten 

Toledo Ft, Worth 

Columbus ; 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
rnom iy 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


= eatieors 


a. 





THE 
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INDE 


OF ADVERTISERS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 











For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 





= 


Holland Engraving Co. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. ; 

Acme Flour Mills Co 

Alien, James, & Co. (Belfast) 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Flours, inc 

Angell, Chr. 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Ltd 


Bartiett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Biake, J. H. .. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. . AS 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc. . 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donstelmann & Co., Lid 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Mills 


Fant Milling Co 
Farmers Union Grain 
Farquhar Bros 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Millis Co 
Florelius & Uisteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels ...... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co 
Franco, Francis M 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Terminal Ass 


Lid 


Garland Mills, Inc 

General Mills, Inc 

Gillespie Bros., Lid 

Globe Milling Co 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 


Cover 


>NS & 


Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


& Sons 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 

Holland Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 


International Milling Co Cover 

interstate Grain Corp 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 

Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 

Johnson-Herbert & Co 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 

Jordan, Omar . 

Justesen, Brodr 

Kansas Milling Co 

Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. .... 

Knappen Milling Co 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 

Koerner, John E 

LaGrange Miils 

Leke of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 

Loken & Co be 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 

McCabe Grain Co 

McConnell & Reid, Ltd 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 

Madsen, Otto . 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. "‘Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 

Mennel Milling Co 

Midland Flour Milling Co 

Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd 

Milling Products, Ltd 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Montgomery Co., The 

Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co 

Morris, Cliff H., & Co 

Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co 

Muirhead, 8. H 

Nappanee Milling Co 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 

Novadel Flour Service Divisior 
Wallace & Tiernan inc Cover 


34 
28 
34 


29 


36 
31 


28 


28 
21 


28 
33 


31 


30 


28 
14 


29 
34 
17 
17 
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32 
17 
27 


34 
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27 


27 


29 
29 
21 


35 
34 
27 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros one8 
Penn, William, Flour Co 


Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 
Pillsbury Millis, Inc 

Pratt, R. C 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 
Red Wing Milling Co 


Reilly, John F _ , 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills eee 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 


Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, S. R., Co 


Ltd 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Fiour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Tri-State Milling Co 


Ltd 


Thomas 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 
Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Fiour Mills Co ‘ 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Whitewater Fiour Mills Co 
Wichita Fiour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. Vv 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


Cover 


Ltd 


21 
27 


27 


21 
27 


27 
28 
27 


34 


27 


21 
32 
34 
34 
27 
34 
27 


34 
27 


17 
34 


4 
4 
35 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
berg 7 Kansas 
Main Office: ANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Bullding 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, ULB.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Vake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 





























DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 


for uniform enrichment 


“Dyoxr Novadeloz”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES !N PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















































try Pro-80 Gum Gluten 


NEW WHEAT PROTEIN CONCENTRATE BY 


General Mills 


Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





@ @ ae ee oe oe oe ae ee ie i eC 


Now-~—ride the trend to 
slimming foods 





Use Pro-80O, General Mills Gum 
Gluten, a new protein concentrate that 
wins weight-conscious customers. 


Today’s buyers want to get slim—and stay slim. So 
they eat more high-protein foods as they lower the 
number of calories in their diet. Result: high-protein 
food sales are climbing steadily—shoving so-called 
fattening foods right off the grocers’ shelves. 

Why not ride that trend? Win some of these sales. En- 
rich your foods with Pro-80, General Mills’ gum gluten, 
a new vegetable protein concentrate. Lots of modern 
foods are on the move that way: breads and baked 
foods, cereal products, macaroni, health foods, and 
many more. 

Protein enrichment gives your salesmen real sales am- 
munition. Properly merchandised it makes a_ bigger 
splash at the store. For protein is the dynamo of human 
activity. Among other benefits, it helps offer customers: 
@ Healthy Weight Loss @ Child Growth 

® Body Building ® Maternity Health 

@ Vitality ® Energy 

@ Convalescent Health ® Disease Resistance 
So try it, soon. Pro-80 gum gluten. It’s over 80 per cent 
pure wheat protein (moisture free basis). As an econom- 
ical food extender, it’s cheaper than most other pro- 
tein sources. It is bland, safe, compatible with other 
foods, and adds no taste or odor. 

Pro-80 wheat protein also shows remarkable benefits 
as a special additive, often improves food features such 
as flavor, texture, strength or bite. 


For a Free Test Sample of Pro-80 
gum gluten, write today, or mail the coupon 
below. You will also receive, without obliga- 
tion, the booklet “‘How to Win Food Sales 
with Pro-80.” 


General Mills 

Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: Please rush me a free test sample of Pro-80 
gum gluten and a copy of your booklet, “How to Win 
Food Sales with Pro-80”’. 


Name — 
Firm = 

Address . — 
City 


Zone State — 














